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This month’s cover: Drilling for natural gas 
beneath a Texas sky. Photograph by Bub- 
ley, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


Our future is in our own hands! 
This thought by Lyle C. Harvey was 
seldom more basic and true than it is 
today. . . . First of all, the natural 
gas “giant” has brought the entire 
industry into the white light of na- 
tional prominence. There is conse- 
quently a pressing need, as Chair- 
man D. A. Hulcy noted at the natural 
gas meeting, for better public un- 
derstanding of our industry and its 
problems. . . . Research is described 
this month as insurance against ob- 
solescence and slow death. Reports 
on the domestic research and utili- 
zation conference show how this in- 
surance is paying off in ever better 
gas appliances for the public. The 
infant research fraternity of manu- 
facturer and utility technicians now 
must be nurtured and weaned. .. . 
Our future depends also upon more 
and more effective promotion, both 
locally and nationally. Already the 
warning signals are flashing in sev- 
eral areas. Guy T. Henry finds, for 
instance, that in the domestic ~ook- 
ing and water heating fields our 
competitors have done a better sell- 
ing job than we have. . . . Without 
doubt, the future is in our own 
hands! Every available idea, every 
dollar and energy must be mar- 
shalled behind the PAR Plan to win 
the battle which is now joined. We 
must rout our competition at the 
outer walls of our fortress. 
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Notes and quotes fr 


/Wew Was .e)>\l eile met) 
CHEMICAL CONFERENCE 





J. W. Biarcurorp, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Charleston, West Virginia—‘Use of oxygen in 
coke gasification is advantageous from the standpoint 
of capacity, fuel utilization and maintenance of gen- 
erating equipment. There do not appear to be insur- 
mountable restrictions within reasonable limits in 
either the quality of fuel or the type of apparatus em- 
ployed.” 


Frank D. Howeti, Dominion Natural Gas Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada—Experience shows, accord- 
ing to this speaker, that both high Btu oil gas and pro- 
pane-air can be used successfully as 100 percent replace- 
ment of natural gas sendout. However, it is necessary to 
keep in mind, he said, that the new gases differ from 
natural gas in odor and burning characteristics. 


G. A. 5. Cooper, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, New 
Jersey—**. . . the executive who 
side-steps safety and tries to make 
it a complete department, sepa- 
rate from his operating depart- 
ment, is trying to divide a man in 
two parts. .. . The real safety 
engineer happens to be the boss 
of the men doing the work.” 





E. S. Perrysoun, director, Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Ill., again emphasized “the desira- 
bility of using the heavy residual oils properly selected 
on the basis of the C/H ratio—that is, within the 
range of 7.3—7.7 to obtain the lowest enriching value 
cost in carburetted water gas operation.” 


T. L. Rosey, secretary, A.G.A. General Research 
Planning Committee—*. . . research is the only form 
of insurance against getting in a rut, against obsoles- 
cence, against slow death. Although the advent of 
natural gas is a tremendous asset which solves some 
problems, new ones are introduced. I am convinced 
that for the long-term growth of the industry we need, 


as never before, this form of insurance—research.”” 


J.S. Hurp, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Nixon, 
N. J., reports that plant changeover from a water gas 
to a 100 percent natural reforming operation has pro- 
duced the following benefits: “‘(1) It has reduced the 
number of so-called dirty jobs that the men have to 








do. General plant cleanliness has improved and wit) 
it the morale of the men; (2) it has practically double) 
the plant gas-making capacity; (3) last but not leas. 
there has been a substantial reduction in productio, 
costs.” 


Bureau or MINEs representatives presented for the firg 
time a comprehensive picture on three years of research 
and development on production of synthesis gas from 
coal. Of particular interest to the gas industry was th 
report on an improved method—sensitive, accurate and 
fast—for determining organic sulfur. 


Hvucu E. Fercuson, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Illinois—**For the chemical itemization 
provided by an ordinary gas analysis to be of practical 
value, it should be converted to a ‘proximate’ analy- 
sis—i.e., to an analysis indicating the proportions and 
natures of the component parts of the gas—water gas, 
oil gas, producer or blast gas, etc. Proximate analyses 
‘an provide clearer and more dependable information 
concerning the acceptability of the gas—information 
which can also be used in deciding how to improve 
production operations.” 


H. Emerson Tuomas, H. Emerson Thomas & Asso- 
ciates, Westfield, N. J., speaking on safety in opera- 
tion of LP-gas plants noted that: (1) Safety is a dis- 
tinct part of operations; (2) safety is tied into a sound, 
profitable financial structure; (3) the value of careful 
employees and training them well is paramount to 
having safety; (4) there is need for a completely engi- 
neered plant for safety as well as operation; (5) Pam- 
phlet 59 (National Fire Protection Association and 
National Board of Fire Underwriters) should be used 
as a “bible” for basic standards of installation and 
operation. 


A.G.A. DOMESTIC GAS RESEARCH 


AND UTILIZATION CONFERENCE 





Joun W. West, Jr., A.G.A. assistant managing diree- 
tor and secretary, A.G.A. PAR Committee—*. . . the 


full meaning of this research program to the utilities as 4 
force for industry progress and to appliance customers 


and prospects as a force for better gas service, depends 
primarily upon the future use of this research data by the 
producers of appliances.” 


C. GeorGe SeGeter, A.G.A. engineer of utilization 
(speaking on “The Impact of Public Housing Regula- 
tions on Gas Appliance Usage)—**. . . now is the time 
to educate our local housing authorities by placing 
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before them plenty of data—unbiased, comprehen- 
sive, accurate, and local.” Mr. Segeler also outlined a 
second method of approach: “If the gas companies will 
continue to furnish convincing new information which 
will enable us to present a strong case to PHA in 
Washington, we may be able to secure further revi- 
sions of Bulletin LR-11, in which the data will be more 
in line with the facts as we see them.” 


Joun R. Beccta, The Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., Water- 
bury, Connecticut—*. . . re- 
search bulletins and other 
bulletins now made available by 
A.G.A. .. . contain informa- 
mation that will alleviate many 
of our service problems. The 
bulletins should be referred to 
more frequently and the conclusions of the bulletins put 
into practice.” 


Frank H. Apams, president, Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio, believes that the research part- 
nership under the PAR Plan places at least two re- 
sponsibilities on the manufacturers: (1) Data docu- 
mented in more than 70 A.G.A. research reports 
should be used in the building of better gas appliances; 
(2) closest thought should be given to the type of re- 
search which should be undertaken by the Association. 


Evcene D. MiLener, A.G.A. coordinator of utiliza- 
tion research—“VIC is the name of the three things 
that are always present and must be dealt with when- 
ever a gas appliance is being designed, installed, used, 
or serviced. VIC is Venting, Ignition, and Combustion. 
VIC is a strong ally of gas appliance and utilization 
men—or VIC can sink us.” 


W. B. Kirk, chief research engineer, A.G.A. Labora- 
tories—“*. . . manufacturer and utility company rep- 
resentatives on the Domestic Gas Research Com- 
mittee and its several advisory groups have con- 
tributed unstintingly of their time, talents, and effort 
to this program of research. With company blessing 
and financial support they frequently have divorced 
themselves from company policies and individual 
preferences to advance utilization of gas asa fuel. . . . 

“, . . it is not good enough for the rest of us to sit 
back and applaud these efforts on our behalf. If the 
gas industry is to continue its proper place in the field 
of utility service, we must all contribute our thinking 
to the selection and solving of utilization problems.” 
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Hvuau H. Cuture ., president, American Gas Associa- 
tion—‘‘The best answer to threats of socialization is the 
guarantee that our operation is at maximum efficiency 
and in the public interest.” 


Westey E. Disney, general counsel, Independent 
Natural Gas Association—*. . . right now you face 
up to the dangers of controls and regulation of all fuels 
under a Fuel Administration, the great tremendous 
movement to the nationalization of utilities and nat- 
ural resources. I advise that you begin now to educate 
public opinion, not only in your own interest, but for 
the general welfare.” 


N. C. McGowen, chairman, A.G.A. Committee on 
Natural Gas Reserves—‘. . . the Committee on 
Natural Gas Reserves finds that the nation’s proved 
reserves on December 31, 1946 stood at 180.4 trillion 
cubic feet. Its studies show that in spite of with- 
drawals of 22.7 trillion cubic feet during the past four 
years, our reserves have increased by 32.6 trillion 
cubic feet... . 

“Most of the country’s reserves are in the South- 
western and Southern states of New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
which have 82 percent of the total. Texas and Louisi- 
ana together account for 70 percent of the total re- 
serves and it is in these two states that most of the 
gas was found in 1949. . . .” 


W. C. Mosre.ier, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, California—*Computa- 
tions indicated that line pack 
storage could be built into the 
Texas-Pacific pipeline system 
at a fraction of the cost of an 
equivalent amount of conven- 
tional above-ground low pressure or high pressure tank 
holders of the type which had previously been used 
for daily load equation in Southern California. . . . 
The subsequent operation has confirmed that transmis- 
sion line type storage is satisfactory and economical.” 


D. A. Hutcy, chairman, A.G.A. Natural Gas Depart- 
ment, and vice-president, American Gas Association— 
**. . « the tremendous advancement of the natural gas 
industry has spotlighted it for political attacks. Our 
program for the future must intensify our efforts with 
respect to a better public understanding of the industry 
and its many problems.” 



































Natural gas giant steps out 
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on responsibilities and opportu- rated capacity of 10.6 billion cubic fee the ; 
nities accompanying the spectacular or 3.4 trillion cubic feet a year, Mr to th 
growth of the natural gas industry were Hulcy pointed out. Applications are "7 
stressed at the Spring Meeting of the pending before FPC for about 13,709 peric 
Association's Natural Gas Department miles of line, he added. The effect of than 
in Tulsa, Okla., May 8 and 9. More than the additional feasible lines on the pro- Mr. 
800 delegates were brought up to date duction of natural gas in this country. our 
on the changing character of the gas in- | Mr. Hulcy estimated, would be an annual natu 
dustry and its mounting public relations increase of about one trillion cubic feet. ral § 
problems. This tremendous advancement of the near 

Opening the conference, D. A. Hulcy, natural gas industry, he declarcd, “has cust¢ 
chairman, Natural Gas Department, and spotlighted it for political attacks, and gas, 
vice-president, A. G. A‘ described natu- our program for the future must in. figut 
ral gas as a fuel with a future. It now  tensify our efforts with respect to a 65 | 
supplies 19.5 percent of the nation’s better public understanding of the in. gas. 
fuel needs, he said, as compared with 11 dustry and its many problems.” com 
percent in 1941. Tremendous expansion Responsibilities of the natural gas in. SUPF 
of the industry in the past few years, dustry were further emphasized at the Bas | 
Mr. Hulcy continued, has been spot- second general session by Hugh H. or a 
lighted by the extension of pipeline Cuthrell, president, A. G. A., and vice- In 


networks to the Midwest, Northeast and 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Hulcy is president, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 


president, The Brooklyn Union Gas | aalle 
Company. Mr. Cuthrell’s forthright ad- cons 
dress entitled ‘Gas Lines Makes Head- deve 


Between 1942 and February 1, 1950, lines,” warned the industry to keep save 
Federal Power Commission has ap- constantly in mind the fact that “any “thr 
proved certificates covering construction unsound pipeline expansion or any al- toda 


of 30,138 miles of line, with a daily location or pricing of gas contrary to socié 
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Official welcome: D. A. Hulcy 
(left), chairman, A.G.A. Natural Gas 
Department, chatting with Joseph 
Bowes (center), president, Oklah 
Natural Gas Co.; Mayor Stoner, Tulsa 






















| 
C. E. Bennett (left), president, The Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co.; Frank H. Adams, 
president, Surface Combustion Corp.; Ir- 
ving K. Peck, Manufacturers Light & Heat; 
R. G. Griswold, Cities Service Corporation 
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the general good, will ultimately react 
to the detriment of the gas industry.” 

“The gas industry is in a transitional 

riod of far more importance today 
than that of the early postwar period,” 
Mr. Cuthrell noted. “Large segments of 
our customers are being converted to 
natural gas or to a gas enriched by natu- 
ral gas.” He pointed out that in 1939 
neatly one half of the gas industry's 
customers received straight manufactured 
gas, whereas ten years later in 1949 this 
figure had declined to 35 percent, with 
65 percent receiving natural or mixed 
gas. When present expansion plans are 
completed, he continued, “companies 
supplying more than 95 percent of all 
gas customers will be serving natural gas 
or a mixed gas.” 

In these times of change, Mr. Cuthrell 
called for the industry to support sound 
conservation and the best techniques for 
developing natural gas fields. ‘“We can 
save a lot of future sorrow,” he declared, 
“through sound business statesmanship 
today. The best answer to threats of 
socialization is the guarantee that our 
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operation is at maximum efficiency and 
in the public interest.’’ (Mr. Cuthrell’s 
address is reproduced elsewhere in this 
issue of the MONTHLY.) 

Underlining the threat of a so-called 
planned economy and nationalization of 
industries, Wesley E. Disney, general 
counsel, Independent Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation, speaking at the first general ses- 
sion, traced implications inherent to the 
Kerr bill veto and other recent proposals 
to extend the federal regulatory power. 
He charged that FPC had reversed its 
stand on the Kerr bill within a year. 
“Whether we can achieve and maintain 
political and economic stability by such 
performances remains to be seen,” he 
added. 

“This attitude on the part of a commis- 
sion which holds in its hands the eco- 
nomic fate of enormous businesses,”’ he 
declared, “would indicate the necessity 
for a return to the principle upon which 
this government was founded.” 

A powerful school of official thought 
in Washington, mostly well intentioned, 
contemplates the establishment of a fed- 


<4 

Arthur F. Bridge (left), chairman, A.G.A. Labora- 
tories Managing Committee; E. S. Pettyjohn 
(center), director, IGT; Paul R. Taylor, New 
York, chairman, natural gas program committee 


V riam (right), Northern Natural Gas Company 































eral authority to control all fuels, Mr. 
Disney asserted. The creation of such an 
authority, he said, ‘‘opens the door to the 
practical development of a spread of the 
philosophy of regulation and control of 
other industries.” 

“The power of the federal system,” 
Mr. Disney continued, “is so diffused 
among the people that it is a spawning 
ground for regulation and control of all 
activities of the private and corporate 
citizen. . . . Nationalization approaches 
stealthily—not by name or stated pur- 
pose or avowed design. The first target 
for its application is usually the public 
utilities and those businesses having a 
quasi-public utility status. Little by little, 
by a nibbling process, nationalization 
may and usually does approach without 
clear warning.” 

To stem the tide of nationalization, 
Mr. Disney recommended the achieve- 
ment as soon as possible of improved 
public relations. “It is never too date to 
educate the public. The public responds 
to the truth,”’ he concluded. 

Earlier at this session, George H. 


R. W. Hendee (left), president, Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co.; Elmer F. Schmidt, chairman, A.G.A. 
Technical and Research Committee; J. F. Mer- 


































































Committee on Natural Gas Reserves 


A N. C. McGowen, Chairman, A. G. A. 
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Get-together between sessions: Walter C. Beckjord (left), president, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co.; Frank C. Smith, chairman, A.G.A. General Promo- 
tional Planning Committee, and H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director of GAMA 





AE. D. Clutter (left), and A. B. Lauderbaugh (third from left), The Manufac. 
turers Light & Heat Co., with Burt R. Bay (second from left), president, 
‘ Northern Natural Gas Co.; E. F. Barrett, president, Long Island Lighting 


Stoner, Mayor of Tulsa, welcomed the 
delegates to the southwest territory 
which, he said, is the fountain head of 
the natural gas industry. 

A feature of the opening meeting was 
the presentation of a series of progress 
reports on PAR-sponsored A. G. A. re- 
search projects. This part of the program 
was led by E. F. Schmidt, chairman, 
A. G. A. Technical and Research Com- 
mittee, and vice-president, Lone Star Gas 
Company. 

High point of the discussion was a 
report by W. M. Deaton, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Amarillo, on the development 
of a water vapor recorder which was 
displayed during the conference. Satis- 
factory operation in natural gas under 
pressure was reported. One recorder has 
been used for more than a year in pipe- 
line installations handling gas that has 
been dried in a dry-desiccant-type de- 
hydration plant. Recently the Bureau, 
which conducted the tests, successfully 
used the recorder on gas that had been 
dried in a diethylene-glycol-type plant. 

J. W. Ferguson and P. V. Mullins, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Amarillo, re- 
spectively described progress on the 
pipeline flow investigation and the nitro- 
gen removal project. Professor S. R. 
Beitler, Ohio State University, reported 
on segmental and eccentric orifice studies 
and H. D. Hancock, president, Gas 
Advisers, Inc., New York, reviewed the 
status of revisions of Code for Pressure 


Piping (ASA B31). Reports were made 
by R. G. Strong, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, on increased design 
stresses and gas pipeline field welding 
practices. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the project on orifice installation te- 
quirements by H. S. Bean, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
This joint A. G. A. ASME project is a 
continuation of published Report No. 2. 
of the Gas Measurement Committee. 

Other reports were given by L. T. 
Potter, Lone Star Gas Co., and Dr. J. D. 
Parent, Institute of Gas Technology. 
Mr. Potter discussed problems involved 
in the production of gas from condensate 
wells. Dr. Parent outlined IGT studies 
of pressure, volume, temperature rela- 
tionships of methane-nitrogen mixtures 
toward the development of engineering 
design factors for liquid storage and ni- 
trogen removal plants. 

A three-way discussion of the rela- 
tion between higher operating costs and 
rates, presented at the second general 
session, brought out a valuable fund of 
ideas and experiences. B. C. Adams, 
president, The Gas Service Co., Kansas 
City, clearly defined the problem of 
increased costs from the management 
viewpoint. 

Citing his own company as an & 
ample, Mr. Adams pointed out that 
after fixed charges for purchased gas, 
wages, taxes, etc., are taken out of the 


Mark V. Burlingame (left), Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America, chatting between 
natural gas sessions with Erick Larson, Commonwealth Natural Gas Company 
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Meeting of Natural Gas Managing and Advisory Committees at which C. E. A 
Bennett, Pittsburgh, was named chairman of Department's Program Com- 
mittee for A.G.A. Convention. Group also discussed natural gas research 


revenue dollar, management has less 
than 16 cents left with which to effect 
economies, carry on vital promotional 
activities, and pay dividends. He ques- 
tioned whether operational costs could 
be reduced substantially if the present 
trends continue. 

Contrasting an aggressive industry 
with a complacent industry, Guy T. 
Henry, president, Central Indiana Gas 
Co., Muncie, made an effective contribu- 
tion on the effect of higher costs on 
operations. ‘"Management,” he declared, 
“js passing the stage of rule-of-thumb 
policies, and in the future profits will be 
made by men with minds and methods.” 


Foresighted policy 

He advocated a foresighted policy of 
attracting more new, educated person- 
nel to replace retiring executives, su- 
perintendents, foremen and workmen. 
Pointing to the fact that since the war 
the electric industry has trained 38,000 
retail salesmen as compared with 2,150 
for the gas industry, he said it is high 
time to build a sales organization worthy 
of the name. 

The third speaker on the panel, W. J. 
Herrman, vice-president, Commonwealth 
Services Inc., New York, urged the in- 
dustry to adopt modernized class rates 
which reasonably conform to class costs 
and the competitive value of the service 
rendered. As an example, he suggested 
the possibility of a fixed charge in rates 


for space heating which will more nearly 
reflect the fixed annual costs involved 
in supplying this type of service. 

“Consider also,” Mr. Herrman said, 
“the merits of winter-summer rate dif- 
ferentials to promote the use of air- 
conditioning by your regular residential 
and commercial customers who will not 
do a disappearing act with each drop in 
the price of fuel oil.” Optional seasonal 
billings which spread the cost of space 
heating over a full year also received 
Mr. Herrman’s approval. (The three- 
way discussion is reprinted elsewhere in 
this issue of the MONTHLY. ) 

N. C. McGowen, chairman, A. G. A. 
Commitiee on Natural Gas Reserves, and 
president, United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Shreveport, presented an optimistic pic- 
ture of the proved and potential gas re- 
serves available to sustain the industry's 
vast expansion program. Natural gas re- 
serves of the United States at the end of 
1949 were estimated at 180.4 trillion 
cubic feet, Mr. McGowen reported. Pro- 
duction during 1949 was 6.2 trillion 
cubic feet, or only 3.4 percent of the 
reserves at the end of the year. However, 
during that year, he pointed out, the in- 
dustry added 4.6 trillion cubic feet 
through discoveries of new pools and 
8.1 trillion through extensions to known 
pools, making a net effect of an increase 
of 6.5 trillion cubic feet above the pre- 
vious year’s proved reserves. 

Approximately 82 percent of the na- 


F. A. Hough (left), chairman, A.G.A. Transmission Committee, with J. L. Oberseider, 
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Southern California Gas Co., and H. D. Hancock, president, Gas Advisers, Inc. 


George F. Mitchell, vice-presiden', & 
A.G.A.; Dean H. Mitchell. president, 
Northern Indiana Public Service 





W. C. Mosteller (left), Los Ange-& 
les, and E. Paul Wilkinson, Dallas 
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Harry K. Wrench (left), president, Min- 
neapolis Gas Co.; E. Holley Poe, New 
York; A. E. Higgins, General Electric 
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W. M. Deaton (left), Bureau of Mines, 
and T. L. Robey, A.G.A., discussing de- 
velopment of A.G.A. research project 


Vv 

Luncheon meeting of A.G.A. Natural Gas 
Accounting Committee, F. W. Peters (left), 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., chairman 





tion’s gas is located in the six southwey. 
ern and southern states of New Mexicy 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. Louisian; 
and Mississippi, Mr. McGowen Stated, 
Gas is now stored in pools in 13 state 
in such volume that it must be taken into 
account when adding UP TeSErves, he 
noted. On December 31 of last year 
“stored” gas amounted to 288 billion 
cubic feet, or an increase of 88 billig, 
cubic feet over the previous year, 

The period covered by the reserves 
committee's studies, Mr. McGowen de. 
clared, was one of intensive drilling ac. 
tivity. During the four-year period 
1938-1941, the number of wells drilled 
during any single year varied between 
18,400 and 22,000; but in the four yey 
interval, 1946-1949, the annual number 
of wells was between 29,300 and 39,09, 

As for the future, Mr. McGowen said 
“Improvements in drilling and explora. 
tion techniques are still taking place, and 
we still have large areas whose poten- 
tialities are still only partly explored 
Using the past as a guide, we may 
therefore reasonably expect to continue 
to find new reserves of gas for some time 
to come.”’ 

Problems involved in the construction 
of large-volume natural gas transmission 
lines were dramatically pictured in an 
interest-packed color motion picture, 
“The Toughest Inch,” sponsored by The 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., and its sub- 
sidiary United Fuel Gas Co., Charles. 
ton, West Virginia. 

Following the first general session, 
the Transmission Committee sponsored 
an afternoon meeting which centered 
attention on new developments in the 
field of natural gas transmission. The 
committee chairman, F. A. Hough, vice- 
president, Southern Counties Gas Co. 
Los Angeles, presided. 

W. C. Mosteller, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, initiated this pro- 
gram with a detailed analysis of costs 
and design factors in transmission-line 
type storage. Mr. Mosteller described 
the line-pack storage system built into 
the Texas-Pacific pipeline system. This 
storage was obtained, he said, at a frac 
tion of the cost of an equivalent amount 
of conventional above-ground, low-pres 
sure or high-pressure tank holders of 
the type previously used for daily load 
equation in Southern California. 

The storage feature in the California 
section between Blythe and Santa Fe 
Springs was obtained by increasing the 
pipe wall thick- (Continued on page 14) 
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National publicity spotlights 


industry’s increased responsibilities 


Gas lines make good headlines 





By Hugh H. Cuthrell 


President, American Gas Association; 
Vice-President, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


he gas industry has become the number 
industry in the public eye with col- 
umnists, cartoonists, and editors all pub- 
licizing the spectacular growth of gas. In 
short, gas has become a byword as well 
as a useful servant. What does all this 
mean ? 

In order to answer that question, we 
must look a little more closely at our 
present position. We have about 24 mil- 
lion customers in the gas utility business 
with an additional five and one-half mil- 
lion on the gas lines served by the allied 
LP-gas business. 

Year by year we have made substantial 
gains in number of customers served and 
our revenues have also reached new 
peaks. We rank among the half dozen 
largest industries in the country. Based 
on A. G. A. gas utility construction esti- 
mates, total plant investment of the gas 
industry by 1952 will be nearly $9,000,- 
000,000. In the short space of seven 
years, the industry will have doubled its 
investment! This speed of growth is 
breathtaking and accounts in large meas- 
ure for the spotlight thrown on the in- 
dustry today. 

Looking a little closer at this picture, 
we find that residential gas customers in 
the past ten years have increased 50.3 per- 
cent. GAMA reports more than 27 mil- 
lion domestic gas ranges and 14 million 
automatic gas water heaters in use at the 
end of 1949. More than ten million do- 
mestic gas ranges and ncarly seven mil- 
lion automatic gas water heaters have 
been purchased in the past five years. At 





Abridged version of paper presented at spring 
meeting, A. G. A. Natural Gas Department, in Tulsa, 
Okla., May 8 and 9, 1950. 
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the end of 1949 there were four dom<stic 
gas ranges in use for every electric range. 

True, we have made substantial prog- 
ress; nevertheless, we face the most crit- 
ical period in our industry's history. If 
we choose the course of industrial states- 
manship, there will be no limit to our 
achievements. On the other hand, our 
path in the next few y<ars is strewn with 





the best techniques for developing natu- 
ral gas fields. We can save a lot of future 
sorrow through sound business states- 
ranship today. The best answer to 
threats of socialization is the guarantee 
that our Operation is at maximum e ffi- 
ciency and in the public interest. 

The gas industry is in a transitional 
period of far more importance today than 


AA.G.A. President Cuthrell (second from left) with H. N. Mallon (left), president, Dres- 
ser Industries, Inc.; A. H. Weyland (third from left), vice-president, Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corp.; James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, The Pecples Gas Light & Coke Co. 


obstacles which could undermine our en- 
tire future as one of the nation’s prime 
essential industries. It is my firm opinion 
that the industry will stand or fall from 
grace depending upon decisions which 
we make today. 

These are perplexing times—times of 
change. The industry today, as at no 
time in the past, does have a responsi- 
bility to support sound conservation and 


that of the early postwar period. Large 
nurabers of our custom2ts are being con- 
verted to natural gas or to a gas enriched 
by natural gas. Consider for a moment 
the changing character of the industry as 
a whole. In 1939 nearly one half of the 
total customers received straight manu- 
factur-d gas service, with the remainder 
getting natural or mixed gas. Ten years 
later only 35 percent of the total custom- 


































































ers received manufactured gas, while 65 
percent were getting natural or a mixed 
gas. When present plans for piping nat- 
ural gas to the northeast and to other 
areas are completed, companies supply- 
ing more than 95 percent of all gas cus- 
tomers will be serving natural gas or a 
mixed gas. 

In other words, from the position of 
an important regional supplier, the nat- 
ural gas branch of the industry has grown 
until it will soon blanket the nation. 
Naturally, this imposes important prob- 
lems and no less important responsibili- 








ties. What I am most concerned about is 
that we accept the national responsibili- 
ties commensurate with our assumption 
of national influence. 

Natural gas is the same kind of com- 
modity in the northeast as it is in Texas. 
When there is a pipline blowout in 
Texas, it is felt in New York. Any stigma 
or any achievement of natural gas in 
Tulsa, for example, is soon reflected in 
the minds of the people in Chicago, 
Cleveland and elsewhere. Public opinion 
is being influenced daily by every act of 
every member of our industry. No longer 


A dynamic gas industry must practice 
good public relations and attract new talent 





is the local gas company the sole arbiter 
of its fate. National tides and nationg 
trends are at work. Let's face the fag 
that, whether we like it or not, we're qi 
in the same boat. 

Let's conduct ourselves so that no fair 
minded person can point a finger of com. 
plaint against us. It won't be easy but} 
believe a tew guide posts will help keep 
us on this path. F 

First of all we have a responsibility 
to practice good public relations. Pubjj 
relations is a much abused and confuse 
term but to me it all boils down to the 
constant practice of good leadership 
leadership in the public interest. Leaders 
in a democracy are the men and wome 
who win friends and influence people by 
word and deed. Leadership has beep 
called the “engineering of consent.” Itis 
getting people to follow you because the 
want to, not just because you want them 
to. That means winning the support and 
gocd will of all forces that make UP our 
society—housewives, farmers, laborers 
businessmen, religionists, educators, gov- 
ernment representatives, and others. It 
also means enlisting the support of those 
who influence opinion. 

The white light of national publicity 
magnifies our every move. Thus it is in- 
cumbent upon us to take every step with 
extraordinary caution lest we unneces- 
sarily align powerful public and gover. 
mental forces against us. We all know 
there is vigorous competition among 
pipeline companies to serve certain prof- 
itable markets. There is no less a scram- 
ble amongst various utilities to secure 
adequate supplies of a fuel that will al 
leviate their economic difficulties and 
allow expansion of their service. So far 
so good. But every one of us should keep 
constantly in mind that any unsound 
pipeline expansion or any allocation » 
pricing of gas contrary to the generd 
good will ultimately react to the delr- 
ment of the gas industry. 

Because I have often cautioned out 
own people at Brooklyn Union and 
others in the manufactured gas industy 
to be wary of being priced out of the 
market, let me put in a word to balanc 
this point. Gas as a fuel has a value of 
service and should not be cheapened by 
too low a price. Too low a price could be 
a road to ruin, as well as too high a price 

In the words of D. A. Hulcy, “lush 
prospects ahead must not lead to over 
expansion. The growth must be sound 
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and orderly with due consideration for 
the realities at the end of the road.” 

Let me inject a word of caution to 
both gas transporters and gas distribu- 
tors. Many ills and misfortunes besetting 
industries have stemmed from the ques- 
tion of monetary profits. No transporter 
or distributor of natural gas can expect 
to make an exorbitant rate of return. A 
satisfactory relationship between seller 
and buyer must be maintained if the in- 
dustry is to prosper. Speaking as a buyer 
of natural gas—we do not want public 
controversies or hearings before regula- 
tory bodies or courts. We want fulfill- 
ment of contracts arrived at on an equita- 
ble basis. We want complete information 
from our supplier in reference to any 
condition affecting our gas supply, now 
or in the future, so that we may deal in- 
telligently with our customers. I am a 
great believer in the axiom that no con- 
tract is good unless it is mutually profit- 
able. In a mutually profitable contract, 
there must be confidence and respect be- 
tween the contracting parties. 


Industrywide programs 


In addition to our daily responsibility 
to the public, we have a responsibility to 
our industry to support industrywide pro- 
grams. It is not enough to conduct our- 
selves with alertness and vigor in our 
own local operations. We are a national 
industry; and although as individuals 
our concern is mostly local, we have 
countrywide problems that require con- 
certed thinking and national action. No 
matter how strong we are in our own 
communities, we cannot hope to pro- 
gress any faster than the industry itself. 
We have powerful competitors who are 
straining every resource to capture our 
best markets. We can meet that threat 
only by united action on a national scale. 

This calls for unstinted support of 
such far-sighted programs-as the PAR 
Plan. I am sorry to say that not all gas 
companies are behind the PAR Plan. The 
industry needs this program— in fact, its 
very future is being made more secure by 
PAR. Every individual company profits 
from it. The petty road blocks keeping 
us from full and united participation 
must be moved aside. That way, and only 
that way, can we build this program to 
the limit of its possibilities. While I am 
encouraged by additional contributions 
tothe PAR Fund made this year by utili- 
ties and pipeline companies, in my 
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opinion we're still way short of a rea- 
sonable maximum. 

By the end of this year, the industry 
will have spent over a period of five 
years, through the PAR Plan, more than 
nine million dollars on promotion, ad- 
vertising and research—the pillars of 
modern industrial progress. Maybe that 
does not sound like much money in terms 
of today’s federal budget, but let us see 
what results is has produced in the gas 
business. 

First, this program led the industry to 
the greatest heights in terms of gas sales 
that it has ever known. 

Second, it has been a potent unifying 
force. 

Third, it has integrated the promo- 
tional efforts of the entire industry to 
give the greatest possible impact on all 
fronts at the same time. 

Fourth, it has backed this promotion 
with a research program that has already 
brought innumerable modern technical 
advantages to gas utilities and to con- 
sumers. 

Fifth, and best of all, are the continu- 
ing research and promotional projects 
that lie ahead of us. 

It is my belief that the welfare of our 
industry hinges on our efforts in re- 
search and promotion. Research is filling 
the technical gaps vital to our progress. 
It is providing assurance of a well- 
rounded, permanently expanded technol- 
ogy which insures our future. 

A restricted technology has never 
brought anything but disaster to an in- 
dustry. Unless we can envision, prepare 
and plan for an industry expanded at 
least two or three times this present one 
in the foreseeable future, we are failing 
in our jobs. Such expansion calls for a lot 
of engineering skill. It calls for the de- 
velopment of new processes, new appli- 
ances and new outlooks. If we are to suc- 
ceed in a changing world, we have to 
change with it. 

To my way of thinking, the PAR pro- 
gram is doing just that. Take for ex- 
ample, the utilization research program 
where we have mounted an all-out attack 
on domestic, industrial and commer- 
cial problems. The emphasis in this pro- 
gram has shifted from short-term tech- 
nical appliance improvements to an 
attack on fundamental long-term utiliza- 
tion bottlenecks. In the domestic field, 
the main targets are the three basic tech- 
niques which apply to every appliance: 


ignition, combustion and venting. Many 
valuable studies already have been pub- 
lished by A. G. A. More important, how- 
ever, is the closer liaison which is being 
brought about between manufacturers 
and utilities. This cooperation is bound 
to be reflected in the development of the 
more efficient and useful gas appliances 
which we need to strengthen our com- 
petitive position. 

In this connection a new gas ignition 
project is of special interest. Beginning 
this year, in cooperation with appliance 
manufacturers, field tests of automatic 
gas ignition systems will be made under 
A. G. A. auspices. Ultimate objective of 
this program is the development of au- 
tomatic ignition that will consume no 
energy when not in use. Meanwhile we 
hope to improve present systems and to 
encourage the development of new ones. 

Every element of the gas industry has 
both an opportunity and a responsibility 
to support national sales programs. 
Through PAR, a national calendar of co- 
ordinated, integrated promotional pro- 
grams on all gas appliances has been de- 
veloped. Through PAR, a hard-hitting 
team of associations, utilities, manufac- 
turers, and dealers is multiplying the ef- 
fectiveness of every promotional dollar. 
Through PAR, the gas industry is attain- 
ing a national sales unity that should go 
far to match the tremendous resources of 
our competitors. Through PAR, a steady 
stream of sales helps, from motion pic- 
tures to envelop stuffers, is providing 
ammunition to battle our competition. 


Large-scale effort 


In the field of national advertising, 
PAR is underwriting a large-scale effort 
to influence the thinking and buying 
habits of the public. This program has to 
be supported by every segment of the in- 
dustry in fair proportion to the benefits 
they will receive. 

But PAR can’t do it alone. In the pro- 
moting of gas sales, it is still on the local 
level that the greatest efforts must be 
made. All of the promotions of A. G. A. 
and all of the advertising on a national 
scale mean little if we do not capitalize 
on them in our own back yards. 

I do not know the details of each in- 
dividual company’s sales policies, but I 
do know that merchandising gas appli- 
ances can pay off! We in Brooklyn Union 
are strong believers in it because we have 
had to go out (Continued on page 41) 
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C. F. Geltz (right), chief inspection 
engineer for A.G.A. Laboratories, 
mapping an inspection trip with 
his assistant, Thomas F. Leitch 





150,000-mile appliance patrol 











t's busy going these days for the 
“A. G. A. Approval Patrol’—the en- 
gineers who check production models of 
approved gas appliances in the field. The 
patrol is an important element in the 
self-regulatory program of the industry 
to maintain and upgrade the quality of 
gas appliances supplied to the public. 

Just as the growing network of gas 
transmission lines rapidly has increased 
the tempo of the whole indusiry, so too 
has the pulse of the nationwide inspec- 
tions conducted by the A. G. A. Labora- 
tories been raised. 

Fanning out over the nation by plane, 
train, bus and automobile, Laboratorics’ 
inspectors are ever on the go, covering 
better than 150,000 miles this past year. 
In order to meet the production programs 
of appliance and accessory manufactur- 
ers, which have surpassed all previous 
records for the third successive year, the 
inspection staff at the Cleveland Labora- 
tories has been doubled. Members cover 
all manufacturers located east of the 
Rocky Mountains and in Canada, extend- 
ing easterly to Sackville, N.B., and Am- 
herst, Nova Scotia. 

Inspections west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, covering seven states, are handled 
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from the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
Laboratories in Los Angeles. Included 
are companies located in Denver, Colo- 
rado and Billings, Montana, which can 
be visited more conveniently by inspec- 
tors from that branch. 

The Cleveland inspection staff com- 
prises a chief inspection engineer, an as- 
sistant chief and ten inspectors. All of 
the inspectors are “graduates” of the 
testing department and consequently are 
thoroughly versed in Laboratories’ test 
procedures and American Standard ap- 
proval requirements. 

Carl F. Geltz heads the staff with 
Thomas S. Leitch as his assistant. Both 
are veterans of the Laboratories, having 
joined the staff in 1939. Mr. Geltz has 
been in the inspection department since 
1940 and Mr. Leitch since 1946. Super- 
visor of the Pacific Coast inspection de- 
partment is James A. Stone, who joined 
the staff in 1946. He is assisted by two 
inspectors, Vincent Garni and Benjamin 
T. Prather. 

Yearly announced inspections, unan- 
nounced insp<ctions, and special inspec- 
tions are the major calls which inspectors 
make on manufacturers. In addition they 
visit warehouses and sales floors, consult 


with utilities, and occasionally inspet 
appliances in consumers’ homes and 
housing projects. Individual appliances 
are checked and their installation as well. 

Annual inspections are made to deter. 
mine that the current production quality 


preliminary to renewing certification for 
the ensuing year. Initial approval by tes 


is granted only for the balance of the f 


calendar year in which the test is per 
formed. Annual reapproval by inspection 
may be made for a period of five yeas 


after which retest at the Laboratories § 


under the latest requirements in effect i 
mandatory. 

Manufacturers are given appro%: 
mately four weeks’ advance notice of 
annual inspections. This enables each 


manufacturer to prepare an assemble § 
production model for checking, sine f 
often equipment is shipped “‘knockel F 
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Inspectors may start by air but sometimes 
“hoof” that last mile to make an unannounced visit 


mately 100 more calls than were made 
last year. At the same time, the number 
of manufacturers producing A. G. A. ap- 
proved equipment increased about 25 
petcent over the previous year. The last 
issue of the A. G. A. Directory of Ap- 
proved Gas Appliances and Listed Ac- 
cessories contained 432 pages, the largest 
ever compiled. Its size reflects not only 
the increase in the number of manufac- 
turers and different models approved, 
but a similar increase in the number of 
dealers, distributors and similar organi- 
| zations to which manufacturers have €x- 
tended approvals. 


Unannounced inspections 


The directory is issued by the Labora- 
) tories each January and July, with sup- 
| plements published during the interven- 
ing months. The job of compiling and 
keeping straight the records for the thou- 
» sands of individual items listed is 
| handled by Mrs. Catherine B. Krause, 
secretary. An accompanying photograph 
shows Mrs. Krause hard at work using 
equipment recently purchased to facili- 
tate preparation of directory material for 
| Printing. 

Unannounced inspections are made 
without advance notification and are con- 
ducted as a regular check on production 
of appliances to see that specifications 
are rigidly followed. Special inspections 
are made in cases where a new line is go- 
ing into production or a firm is opening a 
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new plant. Manufacturers often request 
special inspections when they reschedule 
production on a unit to make sure that 
its construction is entirely satisfactory. 
Most firms are just as anxious as the Lab- 
oratories to have their appliances fully 
meet all requirements. 

A number of manufacturers recently 
have authorized other concerns to fab- 
ricate their appliances for them. Conse- 
quently, this year has witnessed a con- 
siderable increase in the number of 
special inspections needed to work out 
approval arrangements and to check on 
the production of units produced at the 
other plants. One firm now has five other 
manufacturers making ranges for it. A 
furnace concern has enlisted the aid of 
three manufacturers. 

Keeping on schedule, getting out re- 
ports, making traveling connections and 
hotel reservations ate some of the things 
that plague an inspector. Usually things 
go along smoothly, thanks to Mrs. 
Krause, a veteran of 18 years of service 
who has learned to anticipate many of the 
wants and needs of her ‘‘boys.’’ She man- 
ages to keep track of their reservations, 
take care of switches in scheduled stops, 
is uncanny at communicating with the in- 
spectors and getting records and written 
material to the right spot at the right time. 

Trips for annual inspections vary in 
length from two to four weeks, the 
longer ones covering the territories 
around large cities. There are 30 districts 
covering the United States and generally 


eight or nine of the men are on the 
road. Inspectors are rotated between the 
varicus districts so that the same engineer 
is not always calling on the same firm. 
Special and unannounced inspections 
are usually of short duration, sometimes 
lasting only a day or two. The recent 
trend towards approval of an appliance 
with a number of interchangeable con- 
trols has vastly increased the amount of 
correspondence which the inspection 
force is called upon to handle. ’ 
Inspectors exchange information not 


AMrs. Catherine B. Krause keeping 
record of approvals for publication 
in A.G.A. Directory of Approved Gas 
Appliances and Listed Accessories 
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only on business ma:ters, but on hotels, 
traveling connections, the best way to get 
from one town to another, and other 
such matters. A card system noting such 
information for each company is kept. 
Manufacturers on the whole cooperate 
with inspectors not only concerning busi- 
ness details but on accommodations and 
local transportation. Occasionally, how- 
ever, such as on an unannounced inspec- 
tion in some remote section of the coun- 
try, the inspector finds that he has to 
“hoof it’’ that last mile or two to the 
plant with his 40 pound kag. 

On the whole, inspectors usually find 
appliances and accessories being con- 
structed as approved and fully meeting 
all requirements and specifications. Man- 
ufacturers cooperate wholeheartedly in 
making the approval plan work for the 
benefit of the entire industry. Numerous 
manufacturers are active in the work of 





A James A. Stone, inspection supervisor, Pa- 
cific Coast Branch, A. G. A. Laboratories 


A. G. A. Approval Requirements Com- 
mittee and its subgroups which prepare 
the standards applied in the testing and 
approval program. Manufacturers usu- 





ally notify the Laboratories of design 
changes before they are made and ag 
for a ruling on their acceptability. Wher 
the performance of the appliance or jx 
safety is not affected, these are promtly 
allowed. If there is any doubt, the ap. 
pliance is recalled to the Laboratories fq, 
retest. 

The same procedure is followed jf 
modifications are encountered on inspe. 
tion, the acceptability of which canng 
be determined without retesting. To date 
only a few serious discrepancies haye 
been encountered. In such instances, sat. 
isfactory correction must be made im. 
mediately or approval is withdrawn, Ip 
only a very limited number of cases has 
it been necessary to withdraw approval, 
The fact that such action is required » 
infrequently attests the generally high 
quality of production of approved gas 
appliances. 











Natural gas giant 


(Continued from page 8) 





ness and providing additional compres- 
sor horsepower at Blythe. Thus gas could 
be packed into the California section by 
increasing the operating pressure. 
Although input deliveries into the 
California section at Blythe are main- 
tained at a substantially uniform rate of 
about 305 million cubic feet per day, 
Mr. Mosteller said, it is possible to vary 
terminal deliveries widely from hour to 
hour in accordance with the require- 
ments of load conditions in the Los An- 
geles area. The storage feature of the 
line is equivalent to a holder capacity of 
between 52 and 75 million cubic feet 
per day. Mr. Mosteller estimated the cost 
of this storage system as $37 per million 
cubic feet based upon present day prices. 
New data on use of solid adsorbents 
in natural gas drying were announced in 
a paper by E. P. Wilkinson, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., Houston, and B. J. Sterk, 
Socony-Vacuum Laboratories, Brooklyn, 
which was presented by Mr. Wilkinson. 
The paper covered results of extensive 
tests of a new solid desiccant, Sovabead, 
developed by Socony-Vacuum for natural 
gas drying operations,‘and compared its 
performance with activated alumina. 
After presenting the results of their 
tests, the authors concluded that signifi- 
cant differences in the perfermance of 
common adsorbent materials can be de- 
termined through carefully controlled 
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operation of a commercial drying unit. 

“The accompaniment of this work by 
pilot plant tests,” Mr. Wilkinson said, 
“permits more careful scrutiny of the 
performance of a desiccant under vari- 
able conditions of velocity, humidity, and 
regeneration. The data so derived, com- 
bined with operating data from other 
commercial units, can be used by design- 
ers of equipment and operators of natu- 
ral gas plants in building more efficient 
units to obtain maximum plant capacity 
at minimum cost.” 

A valuable case history of steps taken 
by Southern Counties and Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Companies to remove im- 
purities from both California and Texas 
natural gas was given by J. L. Ober- 
scider, Southern California Gas Com- 
pany. This report, which was presented 
through the cooperation of Pacific Coast 
Gas Association, dealt largely with meth- 
ods of removing traces of mercaptan or 
sulfur, which helped to reduce customer 
leak complaints and service orders due 
to corrosion. Mr. Oberseider described 
the elimination of wet gas-well gas, ab- 
sorption plant operation, and desulfur- 
ization processes. 

Closing event of the transmission 
session was the showing of a colorful 
motion picture of pipeline construction 
in rugged country, sponsored by H. C. 
Price Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 

A host of Tulsa friends of the gas 
industry, led by Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., entertained the conference delegates 


and their wives on Monday night at a 
reception, dinner and dance. 

At the conclusion of the second gen- 
eral session, it was announced that the 
natural gas program committee for the 
A. G. A. Convention to be held in At. 
lantic City, October 2-6, would consist 
of C. E. Bennett, Pittsburgh, chairman; 
E. L. Rawlins, Shreveport, and C. H. 
Zachary, Dallas. The Time and Place 
Committee, J French Robinson, Cleve- 
land, chairman, selected Dallas, Texas, 
for the 1951 Natural Gas Spring Con- 
ference. Date of that meeting was set as 
May 7-8. 

The Program Committee for the 
highly successful Tulsa conference con- 
sisted of Paul R. Taylor, New York, 
chairman; Arthur F. Bridge, Los 
Angeles; F. T. Parks, Denver, and A. H. 
Weyland, Shreveport. 


Salesmanship 


@ At last income-tax time, a Wall Street 
house put in a deduction for depreciation 
on ten $10,000 chairs. The Federal Tax 
Bureau sent a man around to check. 


The sales manager took him into the 
sales department. “You see those ten 
chairs?”’ he asked. 


“Well, those chairs cost this firm the 
best part of $10,000 each last year, with 
our salesmen sitting in them when the 
should have been out looking after bust 
—John Straley, Investment 


Dealers’ Digest 


ness.” 
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A.G.A. utilization studies 


pave way for industrywide progress 


Research—our fourth dimension 





By JOHN W. WEST, JR. 


Assistant Managing Director and 
Secretary, PAR Committee 


American Gas Association 


tis to the credit of the gas industry that 

during World War II its leaders took 
enough additional time in the midst of 
their mobilization efforts to look ahead 
and make plans for maintaining and en- 
hancing the position of the industry in the 
postwar economic picture of the nation. 

Thirty-one recommendations were ad- 
vanced as vital to the postwar growth of 
the industry. This was in April 1944 and 
placed the gas industry in the enviable 
position of being one of the first, if not 
the first major American industry to com- 
plete and announce its postwar plans. An 
enlarged and coordinated program of ba- 
sic research was one of the steps diag- 
nosed as being most pressing. 

In urging this enlarged research pro- 
gram, gas appliance and equipment man- 
ufacturers played an important part in 
the person of such present leaders as 
Frank Adams, Stanley Hobson, Lyle Har- 
vey, Louis Ruthenburg, and Colonel 
Rockwell. 

Most important of all, a Committee of 
Action was appointed to put these recom- 
mendations into effect. Two months later, 
a special “Town Hall Meeting” of the 
gas industry was held in Chicago to pre- 
sent these steps for pre-review and to de- 
termine the sum needed to carty them 
out. The Committee of Action became 
the present PAR Committee and set out 
in October 1944 to raise $600,000 a year 
entirely from gas companies for Associa- 
tion research—nearly nine times the 
amount spent during prewar years. 
"During the past 514 years a total of 


—_——— 

Abridged version of paper presented at A. G. A. 
Domestic Gas Research and Utilization Confer- 
ence in Cleveland, Ohio, April 25 and 26, 1950. 
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$2,829,296 has been spent for Associa- 
tion research of all kinds. With the ex- 
ception of $17,000 received from gas 
plant manufacturers and used for gas 
production research, all of these funds 
have been solicited and received wholly 
from gas utilities and pipeline compa- 
nies. Of the total spent, $789,320 has 
been devoted to domestic gas research 
and $211,830 to industrial and commer- 
cial—a total of $1,001,150 spent on uti- 
lization research. In addition, $1,579,- 
875 has been devoted to gas production 
work and $248,271 to general technical 
research of direct interest to pipeline 
companies and utilities engaged in pipe- 
line operations. 

At times it has not been easy either to 





a PAR activity 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH HAS 


7 A Etevated the position of 
the gas utility industry 
in the public esteem 


Helped to strengthen the 
industry’s faith and con- 
fidence in its own future 


Developed the beginnings 
of a constructive research 
fraternity of manufacturer 
and utility technicians 


Placed much useable data 
in the hands of gas utility 
engineers 


v 
v 
v 





raise this $2,800,000 or to secure agree- 
ment upon the most expeditious ways of 
spending it. Many overtime hours have 
been spent by many industry leaders in 
securing the gas company support neces- 
sary to underwrite this work. Many other 
overtime hours have been spent by man- 
ufacturer and utility technicians in de- 
ciding what technical voids needed ex- 
ploring, and how these explorations 
could best be directed. 

In 1936 a very legal sounding state- 
ment of principles was jointly agreed 
upon to forestall any violation of indi- 
vidual manufacturer prerogatives that 
might result from the discovery of new 
and significant utilization data. 

About seven years ago we decided that 
there was no need to determine in ad- 
vance the proper fields for research by 
gas appliance manufacturers and gas util- 
ities in any over-all fashion. Instead, we 
agreed to decide the question on an in- 
dividual project basis. We agreed that no 
project would be undertaken by the As- 
sociation until it had been approved by 
the interested research committees rep- 
resenting both manufacturers and utili- 
ties, and by the Executive Board of the 
Association as an A. G. A. activity. 

Manufacturers are appointed members 
of Association research committees and 
technical advisory groups for three prin- 
cipal reasons: 

(1) When missing utilization data 
calls for fundamental or applied research, 
they can tell us whether this data is al- 
ready available or is being sought else- 
where. Nothing would please the utilities 
more than to have the individual manu- 
facturers do the whole job themselves. 
Nothing would kill the PAR program 
quicker than for that fund to be wasted 
in needless and overlapping projects. 

(2) Some manufacturers have done 
and are doing substantial amounts of re- 
search and development work on appli- 
ances or equipment utilizing gas. We 
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need the benefit of their expert counsel 
and advice as to the unexplored fields 
which are potentially the most profitable, 
and the methods of exploration most 
likely to prove effective. Furthermore, 
bearing in mind the specific objective of 
elevating the basic performance levels of 
gas appliances, we need their viewpoint 
as representatives of those who manufac- 
ture these appliances today and will man- 
ufacture them tomorrow. 

(3) Appliance manufacturers do not 
have the impelling urge to make prompt 
and full use of the research data that 
would come from their having shared in 
its cost. However, we have felt that their 


search in the professional sense. Most of 
it has had some applied research and de- 
velopment aspects—it has uncovered rea- 
sons why something works as it does and 
has disclosed other steps that might be 
taken to make it work better. 

It would be merely academic to classify 
the projects according to a professional 
definition of what is fundamental and 
what is applied research. It will be more 
helpful to classify them from the stand- 
point of: (1) those projects which are 
fundamental to the growth of gas as a 
source of heat energy, (2) those which 
relate primarily to the development and 
design of appliances without particular 
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Discussing A.G.A. single-point ignition project during recent PCGA meeting in Los & 
Angeles. Beginning September 1, approximately 200 gas ranges equipped with 
various ignition devices will go on test in territories of 40 or more gas companies 


presence on the research committees and 
their familiarity with the details of the 
research work would tend to quicken in 
some degree their use of this data in the 
design of their future appliances. 

In 1944, the original PAR Commit- 
tee presented the need for the current 
Association work by the following state- 
ment: 

Research is the life blood of progress. 
The great industries of this country, 
some of which are direct competitors of 
the gas industry, appropriate millions of 
dollars annually for the development of 
new and improved products and proc- 
esses. 

What has been the character of this 
utilization research of the Association 
toward which the utilities have sub- 
scribed more than $1 million to date? 

Some of it has been fundamental re- 


regard to the fuel they use. 

Under today’s competitive conditions, 
effective venting, ignition and combus- 
tion are fundamental necessities for the 
growth of the use of gas for various do- 
mestic, industrial and commercial pur- 
poses. Of the 20 domestic projects now 
under way, 13 or two-thirds of the total 
are focused primarily upon the develop- 
ment of technical data in one or all of 
these fields. Seven of the eight industrial 
and commercial projects are also of this 
character. 

A recent advertisement of Bell Tele- 
phone Company summarized the cycle 
from fundamental research to a final im- 
proved product in four steps: 

(1) Fundamental research uncovers 
the new possibility, finds the new idea. 

(2) Applied research and develop- 
ment makes the new idea or method work. 





(3) Design gives it form. 

(4) Specifications and production pro. 
duce the product. 

What has this million-dollar reseag¢, 
expenditure, aimed at higher basic per. 
formance levels of gas appliances, meg 
as a force for progress—(1) to gas cop, 
panies, (2) to gas appliance manufy. 
turers, and (3) to present and Prosper. 
tive customers of both ? 

First, research has elevated the Pasi 
tion of the gas utility industry in publi 
esteem and in the minds of the finangi 
world. The simple fact that the gas indy. 
try has joined the group of other gres 
American industries by adopting Organ. 
ized research as a basic weapon for it 
greater growth and public service hy 
brought about this change in public z. 
titude. In the minds of outsiders, the de. 
cision of the gas industry to spend sub. 
stantial sums for Association research js 
proof that gas industry management js 
alert. 

Second, our research requires the study 
of basic industry problems. It also ia 
volves the determination of their relative 
importance, a decision as to the poss 
bility of their solution, and the setting up 
of research and development steps to that 
end. All of this is done by management 
and technical leaders of the industry. 
This process of self-analysis has helped 
to strengthen the faith and confidence of 
the industry in its own future. 

Third, the dissemination and discus. 


sion of research reports, bulletins and f 


papers, and the holding of conferences 
have afforded the opportunity and means 
for cross-fertilization of many minds, al 
engaged in research, development and 
utilization work. This has resulted in the 
beginnings of a research fraternity of 
manufacturer and utility technicians 
within the gas industry which cannot but 
be helpful to them and to the companies 
they represent. 

Fourth, as result of broadening the 
scope of the utilization research to it- 
clude the possibilities of improving the 
installation and operation of gas appli 
ances in service, much useable data hs 
been placed in the hands of gas utility 
engineers. This covers subjects such # 
minimization of gas water heater tank 
galvanic corrosion ; aeration and venting 
of gas appliances in confined spaces 
home humidity—its causes and effects 
design data on ducts for year-round ai! 
conditioning; venting of gas appliances, 
and kitchen ventilation. In addition, 
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much purely exploratory work on new 
methods of combustion, heating, cook- 
ing, and related services has been done 
which otherwise would not have been 
undertaken. 

These four benefits are all concomi- 
tant results of the gas industry's putting 
into effect the first two steps in the Bell 
Telephone advertisement. But they are 
not a measure of achievement of the ma- 
jor objective of the utilization research 
program which was and is to elevate the 
performance levels of gas appliances. To 
answer this question we must examine 
the extent to which the last two steps in 
the Bell advertisement have been carried 
out in the gas industry. 

How much has gas appliance design 
and performance given form to the re- 
search data uncovered, and how much of 
this data has been incorporated or re- 
flected in the specifications and produc- 
tion of today’s gas appliances ? 

Iam quite conscious of the fact that no 
manufacturer, of ranges for instance, 
could have been expected to change his 
designs during the war when 145-pound 
gas ranges were the rule, and all were 
making war products. Also, the seller's 
market following the war was not con- 
ducive to the incorporation of research 
data in new product specifications at a 
time when any product was sold before it 
was made. 

I am also quite conscious of the fact 
that a period of ten or 15 years usually 
intervenes between fundamental research 
on an entirely new product and the devel- 
opment and availability of that product. 
A lesser period intervenes in the case of 
improvements in specific features of an 
established product. 


Research reflected 


While they are not particularly nu- 
merous, there are some undeniable signs 
that research is reflected in today’s ap- 
pliance design and performance. 

Here is a most important example. As 
a result of the initial research bulletin 
No. 10 on Atmospheric Burner Design 
in 1940 and subsequent work, the burn- 
€s on most gas appliances today show 
that this phase of appliance design has 
become less of an art and has taken on 
more and more of the aspects of a sci- 
tnce. Burner design as a whole is better. 
Some detailed features also have been 
improved. 

For example, some individual manu- 
facturers now use a simple and improved 
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design for a lintless-pilot air shutter 
which resulted from a research project on 
that subject. On the other hand, the pro- 
posal that this simple type of shutter be 
made a basic appliance approval require- 
ment failed of adoption because of the op- 
position of manufacturer members of the 
responsible requirements subcommittee. 

Moreover, in today’s gas ovens and 
broilers a wide use has been made of heat 
distribution and regulation data uncov- 
ered by research work during the past 
several years. Also, the basic data devel- 
oped on single-point, flash-tube gas ig- 
nition has been carried further by some 
manufacturers, and research work on 
electric ignition has served to stimulate 
further developmental efforts on their 
part in that field. 

Other research work is reflected to a 
limited extent in available appliances. 
For instance—some lowering of range 
grates and improved re-ignition of burn- 
ers when partially opened, and the per- 
formance of furnaces when operated at 
reduced inputs. 

In the industrial field, research on gas 
radiant tubes has stimulated manufac- 
turers’ development and application of 
this technique to enameling and heat 
treating furnaces designed for a wide va- 
riety of purposes. Some deep fat fryers 
have incorporated the data derived from 
commercial cooking research. 

Aside from such cases, however, it is 
difficult to prove that the pertinent tech- 
nical data uncovered by this expenditure 
of one million dollars has been used in 
the design and performance of today’s 
gas appliances. 

Thus it is obvious that the extent to 
which basic performance levels of gas 
appliances will be elevated by past and 
future utilization research rests prima- 
rily in the hands of the appliance manu- 
facturers. To put it another way, the full 
meaning of this research program to util- 
ities as a force for industry progress, and 
to appliance customers and prospects as 
a force for better gas service, depends 
primarily upon future use of this research 
data by the producers of appliances. 

The Association, through the PAR 
Committee and its research committees 
and staff, is doing everything possible to 
encourage and make it easy for manu- 
facturers to use this technical data in the 
improvement of their products which 
utilize gas. Not the least of these efforts 
are conferences where the published data 
is subjected to further analysis and tech- 
nical diagnosis by manufacturer and util- 


ity experts in the field of gas appliance 
design and gas utilization. 

These efforts will be continued and ex- 
panded. For instance, the form of re- 
search reports has been altered from time 
to time to make them more useable by the 
reader. 

To make the reports more useable to the 
appliance design engineer, future reports 
will have a section bringing together the 
useful working formulae, figures, experi- 
mental tables and conclusions with the 
minimum explanation and discussion 
necessary for their proper use. Other sec- 
tions will be devoted as before to a 
chronology of the project work with a 
complete discussion of details, mathemat- 
ical derivatives and experimental results. 


Automatic ignition 


The gas utilities are as anxious as the 
Association’s committees to expedite 
early improvements in gas appliance de- 
sign and construction. Striking proof of 
this is shown by the action taken recently 
on further development of automatic ig- 
nition for gas ranges. 

In this case, President Cuthrell, who 
is also a member of the PAR Committee, 
appeared before a group of manufactur- 
ers of ignition devices and ranges. Speak- 
ing for the PAR Committee, he told them 
that he was in a position to promise a 
fund of $100,000 a year for this purpose 
if that would accelerate the availability of 
the desired product. 

The manufacturers showed him that 
they had spent and were spending sub- 
stantial sums for research and develop- 
ment work on ignition. They assured 
him that no further work of this charac- 
ter by the Association was needed. They 
said that the missing link to accelerate 
product availability was comprehensive 
and simultaneous field testing in con- 
sumer homes under representative gas 
service conditions of the ignition devices 
now available in the experimental stage. 
As a result, 200 or more ranges equipped 
with each type of ignition system will 
go on test in the territories of 40 or more 
gas companies throughout the nation on 
September 1. 

Until this approach was adopted, we 
had attempted to handle the problem of 
shortening the interval between reseatch 
and improved appliances by publishing 
and discussing the results and leaving the 
rest up to the in- (Continued on page 29) 
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and L. T. Tegler, A. O. Smith Corporation 
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Utilization Conference in Clevelangp ‘ve! 
April 25 and 26, with an impact and . 
vigor which revealed its impressive) | o 
z Corp 
growth and strength. Long before the 
Tuesday speakers: (Left to right) Walter B. Kirk, A. G. A. Laboratories; Ed-& deleg 


ward Nelson, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.; Frank H. Adams, Surface Com- curtain fell on the two day SESSIONS, held dolla 
bustion; Keith T. Davis, Affiliated Gas Equipment; Eugene D. Milener, A. G. A. under auspices of the A. G. A. Commit- reseal 
tee on Domestic Gas Research and the the I 


A. G. A. Utilization Bureau, there was 


no doubt of the virility of the industry's pr 
program. The offensive spirit which the proxi 
PAR Plan has fostered was evident joo) 
throughout the entire proceedings. ofias 

The fifth of such conferences heldin Fy. , 
recent years, this one was decidedly dit F soso 
ferent than its predecessors. The diffe- F game 
ence was not so much one of prograft- lol 





ming and selection of speakers as it WS Ping 
a difference in spirit—that intangibleir F pap 
gredient which gives men a lift when ophy 
they sense that progress is on the march at th 
and their team is “on the ball.” Spinth . | 
of this type was evident in the remarks Fp, , 
and questions; in the confidence 0 F  fjter, 
speakers and the forthright discussion 0! appli 
“ticklish” problems; in the frank a — yy, ' 





Head table at conference luncheon: (Left to right) John W. West, Jr., A.G. A.A 


assistant managing director; Stanley H. Hobson, GAMA president; R. J. proach and working harmony of research unde: 
Rutherford, president, Worcester Gas Light Co., conference chairman; W. R. and utilization minds. reflec 
Teller, Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc.; Frank H. Adams, president, Surface T : a Saab here pla ving é “2 
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iit Co., and C. G. Frantz, president, Apex 
Electrical Manufacturing Co., guest speaker 





WPanel on novel gas uses in the home: (Left to right) Leon Ourusoff, Washington 
Gas Light Co., leader; Charles O'Neil, Hamilton Mfg. Co.; John Davidson, 
Servel, Inc.; T. H. Landgraf, Autogas Corp.; A. W. Lundstrum, Stewart-Warner 
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a cooperative game for the benefit of all. 
There was abundant proof that tax proj- 
ects, whether of a fundamental or of a 
utilitarian nature, have made enough 
progress for their individual or collec- 
tive benefits be apparent to the industry. 

Opening the conference, Frank H. 
Adams, president, Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, told the more than 300 
delegates that two and a half million 
dollars had been spent on all types of 
research by A. G. A. since inception of 
the PAR Plan in 1944. Utilization re- 
search in the domestic, industrial and 
commercial gas fields, accounts for ap- 
proximately a million dollars of this 
amount. Mr. Adams estimated that man- 
ufacturers have spent probably ten times 
this amount in the form of application 
research furthering the basic and fun- 
damental studies conducted by A. G. A. 

John W. West, Jr., A. G. A. assistant 
managing director and secretary of the 
PAR Committee, explained the philos- 
ophy and details of the research program 
at the opening luncheon. He mentioned 
that in the field of utilization much of 
the completed research has not as yet 
filtered through normal processes into 
applied translations. On the other hand, 
Mr. West added, “. . . there are some 
undeniable evidences of research being 
reflected in appliance design and per- 
formance. . . .” 
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As examples, he noted that as a re- 
sult of the initial publication of Bulletin 
10 and subsequent work, a real science 
of burner design has been developed 
with many gains and still more gains to 
be accomplished. Other gains cited by 
Mr. West included an improved lintless 
air shutter, improved oven and broiler 
heat distribution, single-point flash-tube 
ignition, lower range grates, improved 
top burner ignition, and performance 
of furnaces when operated at reduced 
inputs. The speaker also paid tribute to 
commercial ‘gains from work done with 
gas radiant tubes and deep fat fryers. 


Basic weapon 

Above and beyond the benefits to be 
derived from better appliances and more 
satisfied customers, Mr. West pointed 
out that the research program, “has ele- 
vated the position of the gas utility in- 
dustry in public esteem and in the mind 
of the financial world. The simple fact 
that the gas industry has joined the 
coterie of other American industries by 
adopting organized research as a basic 
weapon for its greater growth and pub- 
lic service, has brought about this change 
in public attitude... . In the minds 
of outsiders, the decision of the gas in- 
dustry to spend substantial sums for 
Association research is proof that the 
management of the gas industry is alert.” 


(Mr. West's paper is reprinted else- 
where in this issue of the MONTHLY.) 

Pointing out that ‘In GAMA we en- 
joy a unity of thought and purpose with 
A. G. A.,” Stanley H. Hobson, presi- 
dent, Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, 
Ill., and president, Gas Appliance Man- 
ufacturers Association, told the confer- 
ence that research will result in bigger 
and better things in the utilization of 
gas. 

“All such effort, added together, serves 
as an insurance policy for the continued 
superiority of gas as a fuel,” he added. 

Research work directly concerned with 
new developments and practices in the 
heating and air conditioning were dis- 
cussed in a clinic led by Dr. F. E. Van- 
daveer, chairman, A. G. A. Technical 
Advisory Group for this field, and chief 
chemist, The East Ohio Gas Company. 
After presentation of the details of proj- 
ects concerning the nature of heat trans- 
fer, corrosion of metals, comfort heat- 
ing, summer-winter hookups and air 
distribution systems, Dr. Vandaveer ex- 
pressed the feeling of the entire assembly 
when he said, “It gives me a lift to hear 
things like that.” 

He noted that we know how to do a 
job and are learning to do it better each 
day. “Our equipment is good and we 
consequently were ready for the tre- 
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Participants in clinic and question-and-answer period on Wednesday: (Left to A 
right) John R. Beccia, The Connecticut Light & Power Co.; Dr. F. E. Vanda- 
veer, The East Ohio Gas Co., and W. R. Teller, Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 


mendous expansion in the use of gas 
when it came.’” He displayed research 
bulletins covering the new developments 
and commented that ‘they are good— 
really good.” 

Explaining the projects were Richard 
L. Stone, A. G. A. Laboratories; R. S. 
Peoples, Battelle Memorial Institute; 
Keith T. Davis, Bryant Heater Division, 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. ;G.C.Beck, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and Pro- 
fessor Ross Martin, University of Illinois. 

The place of cooperative association 
research in bringing products to market 
was outlined by C. G. Frantz, president, 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., who 


was the guest speaker at the second 
luncheon meeting. 

‘Few moderate-sized firms can afford 
the luxury, promising though it may be, 
to carry on what is termed pure re- 
search, that is, delving into the funda- 
mentals of things without having rather 
clear assurance of bringing about usable 
results in the foreseeable future,” Mr. 
Frantz pointed out. He declared that 
association research could fill this need, 
working on broadly common efforts that 
do not restrict the competitive position 
of individual firms. 

“Unlike many other activities that 
might be said to be working in the di- 





Gas cooking experts at A. G. A. Domestic Gas Research and Utilization Con- & 
ference: (Left to right) James A. Nelson, Cribben & Sexton Co.; Winifred C. 
Anderson, A. G. A. Laboratories, and Ralph Koebbeman, Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
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rection of advantage to member firm, 
at the possible expense of the consumipy 
public, the broad encouragement by ; 
trade group for development of the 
scope and utility of its products @ 
hardly be any thing other than beneficiy 
to the public,”’ he said. 

William R. Teller, conference chai. 
man and director of engineering, Bryag, 
Heater Division, Affiliated Gas Equip 
ment, Inc., concurred with Mr. Franw’; 
thoughts. Mr. Teller added that his ow, 
firm, about equal in size to Mr. Frant’s 
likewise could not devote time and fund 
to fundamental research on its own. 

Beyond the sponsorship and coordin,. 
tion of research, however, lies the prob. 
lem of putting research findings tp 
work, shortening the time period be. 
tween the uncovering of important ip. 
formation and its application in im. 
proved appliances. 

John W. West, Jr., and James A 
Nelson, chairman of A. G. A. Techniqi| 
Advisory Group for Domestic Gas Cook. 
ing Research, discussed the first major 
move to be made in this direction. Begin. 
ning in September comprehensive and ¢- 
multaneous field testing of automatic 
ignition on ranges will be started in the 
territories of at least 40 gas companies 
throughout the nation. _ 

Range and control manufacturers arte 


cooperating with utilities and Mr. Nel- 
son’s committee in the project. It was § 


developed after manufacturers agreed 
that additional Association research work 
was not needed in this field, but that the 
missing link to accelerated product avail 
ability was field testing of the various 
devices now available. Ralph Koebbe. 
man, George D. Roper Corp., described 
details of the testing arrangements. 

Technical discussions centered about 
the “VIC” program—venting, ignition 
and combustion. Eugene D. Milener, 
A. G. A. coordinator of utilization te 
search, explained the significance of 
these research phases. Thirteen of 20 
domestic research and seven of eight 
commercial and industrial research prdj- 
ects are keyed to them. 

Keith T. Davis outlined progres 
made in venting and air supply problems; 
Edward J. Nelson, laboratory director, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., progres 
in ignition problems, and Walter B. Kirk 
chief research engineer, A. G. A. Labor 
tories, outlined progress in combustion 
and heat application problems. 

R. J. Rutherford, chairman, A. G. A. 
Committee on (Continued on page 59) 
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Chicago system blends or mixes 


natural and base gases automatically 


How we control gas mixing 





By W.H. ISAACS & 
R. B. PAQUETTE 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Chicago, Til. 


as distributed in the City of Chicago 
( consists of a mixed gas of 800 Btu 
per cubic foot. This gas mixture consists 
primarily of natural gas at 1,030 Btu and 
manufactured gas at 550 Btu. 

The manufactured gas, called the base 
gas, is coke oven gas augmented by re- 
formed natural gas or carburetted water 
gas, depending upon the season of the 
year or load on the system. , 

These natural and base gases are 
blended or mixed together in automatic 
gas mixing systems in the proper propor- 
tions to produce a standard 800 Btu mix- 
ture for distribution to the city system. 

A gas mixing system should be auto- 
matic in operation, should follow load 
changes of both volume and discharge 
pressure rapidly without changes in pro- 
portioning the two gases, should be easily 
adjustable, and be stable in operation. 

The gas mixing system used for the 
city sendout is shown schematically in 
Figure 1. 

Gas Mixing System—This system con- 
sists of a base gas line installed parallel 
with a natural gas line. A butterfly valve 
is installed in each line and these two 
valves are linked together mechanically. 
The base gas butterfly valve and natural 
gas butterfly valves are called the meter- 
ing valves, and their function is to meter 
the volumes of the two gases. The meter- 
ing valves are operated by a base gas vol- 
ume regulator. The base gas regulator op- 
erates from the differential pressure drop 


-actoss the base gas butterfly valve. 


Volume regulators are hydraulically 


Presented at A. G. A. Production and Chemical 
onference in New York, N. Y., May 22-24, 1950. 
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OPERATION 
BASE GAS VOLUME REGULATOR: Controls base gos 























butterfly valve to hold constant differential pressure 
ecross this valve i 











NATURAL GAS VOLUME REGULATOR: Controls notu- 
ral gos regulating valve to hold constant differential 
pressure across natural gos butterfly valve 
CALORIMIXER: Burns gos somple ond controls BTU 
adjusting motor to change differential pressure bol- 
ance of natural gas volume regulator 
CALORIMETER: Burns gos sample accurately records 
BTU of mixed gas and adjust calorimixer to hold 
constant 800 BTU 

OIL PUMP: Supplies oi! pressure for operation of 
hydraulic regulators and volves 





operated by oil pressure at 90 psi from 
an electrically driven oil pump. A piston 
pump driven by natural gas pressure is 
arranged to cut in automatically to pro- 
vide oil pressure in the event of elec- 
trical failure. 

The metering butterfly valves operate 
somewhat similar to an orifice meter. 
Therefore, they should be installed in 
straight runs of pipe, free from obstruc- 
tions for approximately ten diameters up- 
stream and five diameters downstream. 

Mixer Operation—The base gas flows 
directly from the street compressors at 
approximately ten psi through the base 
gas run of the mixer. As the demand on 
the distribution system changes, the vol- 
ume of-gas through the base-gas butterfly 
valve changes. This produces a change in 
the differential pressure drop across the 
base gas butterfly valve. The base gas vol- 
ume regulator is balanced to hold a few 
inches water column drop across this but- 





FIGURE 1. GAS MIXING CONTROL SYSTEM 


terfly valve. As soon as this pressure drop 
changes, the regulator moves the valve to 
restore the original pressure drop, thus 
the regulator moves the valve to hold a 
constant pressure drop across the base gas 
valve. 

The natural gas butterfly valve is linked 
mechanically to the base gas valve. There- 
fore, as the base gas valve moves, the 
natural gas butterfly valve moves with it 
through the same angle. This causes a 
change in the differential pressure drop 
across the natural gas butterfly valve. The 
natural gas volume regulator is balanced 
to hold a few inches pressure drop across 
the natural gas valve. As soon as this pres- 
sure drop changes, the natural gas volume 
regulator moves the natural gas regulating 
valve to restore the original pressure drop. 
Thus, the natural gas regulator holds a 
constant pressure drop across the natural 
gas valve. 

This system of valves and regulator 
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will thus follow load changes readily and 
hold a constant proportion between the 
two gases, without regard to changes in 
Btu or specific gravity of the base or natu- 
ral gases. 

To correct for these changes, a sample 
of the mixed gas is passed through a calo- 
rimeter and calorimixer to determine its 
Btu. The calorimixer burns the gas sample 
and automatically operates a Btu adjust- 
ing motor, which changes the differential 
balance of the natural gas regulator. This 
changes the natural gas flow slightly to 
hold a constant 800 Btu in final mixture. 

The calorimixer gives a fast sample in 
approximately 30-45 seconds, thus pro- 
viding rapid Btu adjustment. This instru- 
ment is set to hold a constant zero point. 
The calorimeter burns a gas sample and 
gives a Btu record in 6-8 minutes. The cal- 
orimeter continually supervises the calori- 
mixer to hold its zero setting at 800 Btu. 

The gas mixing control system, con- 
trolled by the calorimetric equipment, 
will hold the Btu of the final mixture to 
within .5 percent, which is the guaranteed 
accuracy of the calorimetric equipment. 

This system operates on the discharge 
side of the street compressors and delivers 
the gas mixture directly to the distribu- 
tion system at the system pressure. 

Natural gas enters the mixer at 90 psi 
and the pressure is reduced to distribution 
system pressure through the natural gas 
regulating valve. This system is very 
stable in operation and has an operation 
range of approximately 10-1 in volume. 

Gas Sampling—lIt is important that the 
gases be well mixed before they enter the 
distribution system and, also, that a well- 
mixed sample be supplied to the calo- 
rimetric equipment which controls the 
mixer. 
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FIGURE 3. TORIES MIXING CHAMBER 














In order to insure a well-mixed sample, 
the sampling point should be sufficiently 
remote from the mixer to allow time for 
mixing. The sample line should be as 
short as possible and of small size to avoid 
introducing a time lag-in the sampling. 

Mixing Chambers—lIf the plant piping 
system permits the sampling point to be 
installed sufficiently remote from the 
mixer, then the gas mixing will take place 
in the plant piping. In some installations 
the sampling point must be fairly close 
to the mixer and a mixing chamber in- 
stalled to insure a well-mixed gas. 


Common type 


A common type of mixing chamber 
consists of an enlarged section of piping 
with baffles installed inside to provide a 
tortuous path as in Figure 2. This baffle 
chamber insures a well-mixed gas. How- 
ever, it has the disadvantage of introduc- 
ing a relatively high pressure drop in the 
system. 

In order to reduce this objectionable 
pressure drop, a Torus type mixing cham- 
ber was built as in Figure 3. This mixing 
chamber consists of a ring made by a 24- 
inch pipe welded inside of a 30-inch pipe. 

The ring or torus was then welded to an 
inlet 30-inch pipe. Slotted openings were 
cut into the ring. The total area of the 
slotted openings was 70 percent greater 
than the area of the inlet 30-inch pipe. 
The whole ring tee assembly was then 
welded into an enlargement of the dis- 
charge line. 

This mixing chamber offers very little 
resistance to the gas flow. The gas from 
one stream meets a large number of small 
jets of gas from the other stream, so that 


FIGURE 4. TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF GAS 
MIXTURE WITH UNDERGROUND PIPING 





good mixing occurs in a very short time 
This mixing chamber has given good r. 
sults over very wide ranges of flow. 

Installation—Natural gas enters th 
mixers at 90 psi and is reduced to distr. 
bution system pressure through the natu. 
ral gas regulating valve. This reduction in 
pressure is accompanied by much noise 
and, at high flow rates, this noise may be- 
come very objectionable. 

A noise level of 122 decibles was meas. 
ured on one installation—this is above 
the feeling level and may actually induc 
pain as well as being objectionable over: 
large area. 

In order to reduce this noise level and 


achieve quiet operation, it is advisable to F 
install the piping and regulating valve f 
for the mixing system underground. This F 


allows the surrounding ground to absorb 
the noise vibrations. A typical installation 
of a gas mixer with underground piping 


is shown in Figure 4. The regulating and F 


butterfly valves are installed in pits and 


operated by regulators mounted in: 


building directly above them. 

Some attempts have been made to 
soundproof mixers which are installed 
above ground. To reduce the noise level 
on these mixers, a layer of rock wool insv- 
lation three inches thick was installed 
around the piping and then covered with 
24-gauge galvanized sheet metal. This 
method of insulating the piping and 
valves reduced the noise level to a pois 
that was not objectionable in an industri 
area; however, it is not as effective o 
would not reduce the noise to the levd 
that could be obtained by installing the 
valves and piping underground. 
~ Stasene segeesiation is extended by the authors 
to all those who assisted in the preparation # 


this paper and especially to J. L. Adkins wh 
contributed substantially to the work. 
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Three experts show relationship 
hetween higher operating costs and rates 


Costs and rates—Siamese twins? 








|. Management viewpoint 
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rt tim F By B.C. ADAMS 


pect any reduction in the cost of gas at 
the town border. Any record or analysis 
will show that the price of gas in the field 
is steadily moving upward. Gas that used 
to cost four cents in the field now costs 
ten cents, and maybe more. Panhandle 


can expect any relief in that direction. 

In our company we have been able, up 
to now, to offset increased expenses by 
adding a greater volume of business, but 
as time goes on, we come closer to the 
ultimate saturation point. In 1945 we 








Eastern Pipe Line Company is asking for 
v. an increase in its town border rate. El 
ers th | Kansas City, Missouri Paso Natural Gas Company is asking for 
© distri an increase. Northern Natural Gas Com- 
ne natu. y remarks will be applicable to those _ pany is asking for an increase. Of course, 
ction in M distributing companies serving their _ any increases will be passed on to the dis- 
h noise & customers with straight natural gas,  tributor, and the distributor will have to 
may be which is the situation in the company I __ pass them on to the customer. 

represent. The Gas Service Company is For every dollar spent in 1945 for 
1s meas. | © medium-sized and in another year willbe salaries and wages, we ate now spending 
s above | serving about 400,000 customers in an $2.45, and apparently the current up- 
-indue area extending from northern Oklahoma __ ward trend has not as yet reached a stabi- 
° over; to southern Nebraska on the north, al- _ lizing level. 

most to Sedalia on the east, and beyond When it comes to the item of taxes, I 
vel and [| Wichita on the west. am not optimistic enough to think we 
sableto! © For every revenue dollar taken in, we 
--valves > pay out 48.84 cents for purchased gas; 
d. This) 19.91 cents for wages and salaries; 10.07 
absorb | cents for taxes; 3.95 cents for operating 
allation | supplies and expenses; 1.18 cents for ad- 
piping fF vettising; 3.52 cents for depreciation; 
ng and f and 1.97 cents for interest. The balance 
its and} amounts to somewhat more than 10.5 
1 inaf cents available for construction, retire- 

ment of debt, and dividends. 
ade to After we pay for purchased gas, there 
stalled Fis but 51.16 cents left out of our dollar. 
e level § After we take care of wages and salaries 
yl insu. there is but 31.25 cents remaining, and 
stalled § after taxes, 21.18 cents. Depreciation is 
dwith — 2 fixed expense and after that we have 
. This f but 17.66 cents. After we pay our inter- 
g and § st charges, which are fixed, we have but 
\ point fF 15.69 cents. The question I raise con- 
ustrial f cerns the problem of what items we are 
ive o fF going to attack in an effort to produce 
> level & More economical operation. After we get 
ng the fF by these major items there is not much 

left to work with. 

It is inconceivable that we should ex- 


sold 102,300 cubic feet per domestic 
customer per year. We are now selling 
150,000 cubic feet per customer per 
year, and in certain communities we sell 
as high as 200,000 cubic feet per cus- 
tomer per year. 

I would say that we have now reached 
a space-heating saturation of perhaps 75- 
80 percent, which means we might ex- 
pect to attain the sale of 180,000 cubic 
feet per domestic customer per year with 
100 percent saturation. There may be 
horizons beyond 100 percent space-heat- 
ing saturation, towards which a company 
might go with sales efforts for additional 


200d re. 








President, The Gas Service Co. 





ADiscussing relationship between operating costs and rates: (Left to right) W. J. 
Herrman, vice-president, Commonwealth Services, Inc.; B. C. Adams, president, 
The Gas Service Co., and Guy T. Henry, president, Central Indi Gas Company 


Abridged version of three-way discussion during 
spring meeting, A. G. A. Natural Gas Department, 
in Tulsa, Okla., May 8 and 9, 1950. 
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outlets for domestic use of gas. Then 
there is, of course, the industrial load. 
All of our industrial business is sub- 
ject to being shut off on an interruptible 
contract. I think it is obvious that with a 
given supply, the shut-offs become more 
frequent and more extended as that char- 
acter of business is added. In other words, 
as industrial business is added, shut-offs 
occur at higher temperatures and thereby 


@ It is my opinion that the so- 
lution to problems of rising 
operating costs is either 
increased business, which 
may or may not be ob- 
tained, or increased rates. 


limit the earnings through the addition 
of industrial business. 

Getting back to the domestic business, 
revenues of the distributing companies 
have been increased due to the increased 
domestic heating load. In our area both 
coal and oil have priced themselves right 
out of the market. However, it is a bad 
load factor business, and places a terrific 
demand upon both the pipeline supplier 
and the distributing company. While the 
competition from coal and oil is di- 
minishing, we have serious competition 
from the electric industry and we must, 
of necessity, maintain a high standard of 
service. 

One of our pipeline suppliers is pro- 
posing demand-commodity rates, which 
if approved, would raise the cost of our 
gas at the town border 50 percent. Under 
the terms of the proposed gas purchase 
contract we would have to make a com- 
mitment as to our winter peak day re- 
quirements and take or pay for such nom- 
inations during seven winter months. In 
the event the nominations are exceeded, 
a substantial penalty is to be paid on the 
excess for a 12 months period after such 
excess occurs. 

Also the five summer months demand 
is automatically established at 70 percent 
of the winter peak day requirements. 
The proposed schedule is applicable to 
all gas purchased whether for industrial, 
commercial, or domestic use. Such a tariff 
would impose a considerable hardship 
on our company for the reason that the 
area to which the tariff is applicable con- 
sists of small communities which have 
few or no industries. It would therefore 
be impossible for the company to find a 
market for summer gas. 

Where we are obtaining franchises in 
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communities which have never had nat- 
ural gas, the franchise provides that gas 
will be furnished for cooking, water 
heating, and refrigeration; and for 
heating purposes to those customers 
whose heating requirements do not ex- 
ceed 30 cubic feet per hour. For custom- 
ers whose heating requirements exceed 
30 cubic feet per hour, gas will be fur- 
nished for heating only to such customers 
as have their supply for heating purposes 
controlled by an outside thermostat 
which will shut off and turn on the gas 
supply at a predetermined temperature. 
Service under such conditions would 
make it necessary for customers either to 
provide themselves with standby equip- 
ment or to install dual-fuel equipment. 
There are several manufacturers of dual- 
fuel conversion burners and furnaces, 
and our research department is now de- 
veloping a dual-fuel space heater which 
will be fully automatic. This is our solu- 
tion to the peak load problem. We think 
the day will come when this method will 
be universal practice. 





Il. Increased costs and 
effect on operations 











By GUY T. HENRY 


President, Central Indiana Gas Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 


any things have happened to our in- 
dustry in the last few years. By and 
large, gas utility loads and earnings in- 
creased substantially during the war. 
Then in 1945 the Federal Excess Profits 
Tax was removed, which further in- 
creased earnings. Also, gas as a heating 
fuel for domestic and commercial pur- 
poses became very much in demand, due 
to its competitive cost. Along with these 
items, the pent-up demand for gas ap- 
pliances “exploded” after the war and 
made sales just a question of manufac- 
turers output. 

All of these things, together with the 
inherent complacency of the gas utilities, 
caused some operators to decide that the 
time was right to get rid of their two most 
troublesome operations. They planned to 
do this by reducing customer service or 
charging fees for it, and by turning over 
to the dealers the job of selling merchan- 
dise and developing gas loads—without 
material assistance from the utility. 


The only thing that our industry hasj) 
sell is really not a commodity but a sep. 
ice. When we fail to render satisfactoy 
service to the appliances in use on gy 
distribution systems, competition will take 
our customers regardless of the compan. 
tive cost. The policy of turning over 
the dealers the job of building gas Joa 
and selling merchandise, although j 
sounds good, apparently is not Working 
well. A recently published survey ind. 
cates that, since the war, 38,000 retai 
salesmen have been trained by the electric 
industry, as compared with 2,150 retai 
salesmen trained by the gas industry, j 
it any wonder that we are losing out jn 
the kitchen ? 

There is no simple solution to this 
problem. What I would like to empha 
size is that whatever we expect to do muy 
be done quickly. We must take boli 
steps in planning a campaign of load. 
building to meet the immediate urgeng 
of the hour. . 

What I mean is that the normal sale 
methods that many of us have used in the 


past (such as a competent home servic 


department and good advertising), whik 
excellent tools, will not in themselves a. 
complish the purpose. These sales meth. 
ods are basic, should be continued and 
in most cases strengthened. But that such 
sales methods are not accomplishing 


full-scale load-building objective should § 
be clearly evident as we review annul § 
production figures on gas ranges, pu 
refrigerators and water heaters, as com- 
pared with similar production figures o ff 
electric ranges, refrigerators and wate f 
heaters, then relate this comparison to > 


the figures of ten years ago. 


To those who realize that the basic 
domestic load is cooking and water heat § 


ing, the warning signal has been up for 
some time—our competitors have don 
a better selling job than we have. 
The cooking and water heating load i 
not ours by succession, notwithstanding 


the fact that gas is the preferred medium § 


of cooking and water heating in the home 
and in the commercial field. To some de 
gree, we must recognize that we hare 


failed to convince many of our potenti 


prospects for ranges, water heaters and 


refrigerators. It does not make sense thit § 


in some of the large cities serving natunl 
gas at reasonable rates more than 20 per 
cent of the wired homes cook electrically. 

At the present time, with gas range 
selling only on a two-to-one basis with 
electric, and with more than 20 times® 
many electric refrigerators sold as gas fe 
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frigerators (these figures include all bot- 
tled gas sales), we need to “build a fire” 
under our sales organizations, to get them 
off their seats and into the homes of our 
customers. 

We need a new concept of sales meth- 
ods to meet this competitive situation. A 
change in our thinking must originate 
among the top sales personnel and man- 
agement. They first must be convinced of 
the need for old-time creative sales artists 
willing to “scout out like a hound dog” 
new sources of revenue among our cus- 
tomers, as well as to make sure that new 
homes and new business establishments 
are fully equipped with gas appliances. 


@ To those who realize that 
the basic domestic load is 
cooking and water heat- 
ing, the warning signal has 
been up for some time—our 
competitors have done a 
better selling job than we 
have. 


We need a plan of action almost fool- 
proof in application, which will rapidly 
develop the domestic, commercial and in- 
dustrial usage of our product not only for 
the basic load of cooking, water heating 
and refrigeration, but also the air condi- 
tioning load, which quickly fills in the 
“summer valleys.” Nor should we forget 
the new loads, such as incinerators and 
driers, which help to flatten out “peaks.” 

Tremendous inroads have been made 
into the commercial cooking field by 
competitors who have invaded this mar- 
ket for the very basic reason that the gas 
utilities made no attempt to protect the 
market. Although we know that gas 
equipment is cheaper to use, cheaper to 
buy, more flexible, and easier to control, 
our customers are not always sure of these 
facts after hearing the pointed story of a 
well-trained, electric-minded salesman. 
Again, it is simply persorial contact that 
is needed. 

Equally important in our planning is 
the job of organizing a competent staff to 
make sure that we obtain the new apart- 
ment-house load. This market takes 
specialty men, who must be given broad 
latitude to meet a very serious competi- 
tive situation. Generally speaking, there 
is insufficient profit in this competitive 
field to make it worthwhile for a dealer 

to spend any time developing the load. 
There, again, the load is going by de- 
fault, due to a lack of real interest and 
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lack of plans for handling this particular 
market. 

In my opinion, it all points to the need 
for increased customer contact on the 
part of well-trained utility salesmen 
skilled in developing our business. We 
must revive the lost art of house-to-house 
calls, and we might well face the fact 
that we are the ones to do it. Certainly it 
has been shown that the dealers will not. 

We must constantly bear in mind that 
a great majority of our customers are in 
the economic bracket of society where 
the choice of equipment need not always 
depend upon rock bottom purchase price 
or cheaper operating cost. Also, we must 
never forget that great competition from 
every source—automobile dealers, beauty 
shops, resort hotels, and other luxuries 
—constantly will seek the customer's 
dollar which might otherwise be used to 
purchase gas equipment. 

I urge you to build a sales organiza- 
tion that can go into the customers’ 
homes, and to the dealers and dealer 
salesmen engaged in selling gas appli- 
ances, and tell the real story of gas as an 
all-purpose fuel. Have them tell the econ- 
omy story, as compared with other fuels; 
have them tell the flexibility story—the 
fuel with a “thousand” heats between 
high and low; and have them tell the de- 
pendability story (which we in the in- 
dustry consider so vital but forget to tell 
the customer). Have your salesmen tell 
all the other advantages of gas. If you do 
this your problems of increased costs and 
their effect on operations will not be 
“thorns upon your crowns!” 





Il]. Earning requirements 
and rate design 











By W. J. HERRMAN 


Vice-President, Commonwealth 
Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 


y predecessor in Commonwealth & 
Southern, Frank A. Newton, was 
an early authority on rate design. The 
principles he promulgated many years 
ago are still accepted as basic. Writing in 
Public Utilities Fortnightly in 1929, he 
laid down three fundamentals of sound 
rate design: 
(1) Adequacy—over-all income must 
cover over-all costs including fair return. 


(2) Class rates—charges must be rea- 
sonably related to the costs of supplying 
the various classes of service 

(3) Competitive—rates must take 
into account the value of the service to 
the customer and should be designed to 
promote and hold the business. 

While Mr. Newton’s fundamentals 
may appear obvious and elementary, one 
should not jump to the conclusion that 
they are easily effectuated. Yet unless all 
three are reasonably fulfilled, the utility 
almost invariably will find itself in trou- 
ble over the longer term. My assignment 
is to discuss these problems as they relate 
to the natural gas distribution industry. 

The first point is over-all adequacy of 
income. I suggest at the outset that the 
adequacy of earnings should not be meas- 
ured solely by the spot rate of return on 
a rate base or any similar individual yard- 
stick. Any such measures, to be useful, 
must be studied in relation to the past 
history of the company and its future 
prospects and to the accomplishments of 
other utilities and other industries. 

I do not go along, for example, with 
the idea that earnings adequacy is a static 
concept which can be evaluated by a fixed 
formula, regardless of changing condi- 
tions. I believe, further, that the adequacy 
of earnings cannot be determined with- 
out a careful investigation of the particu- 
lar facts surrounding each individual 
situation. 

What are some of these factors and 
how do they affect the average” natural 
gas utility? In my opinion the more im- 
portant include: 

(1) The large increase in the cost of 
capital additions and replacements as 
compared to existing book costs. I re- 
cently had occasion to compare the re- 
placement cost of mains by a large west- 
ern gas company with the book costs at 
retirement. The spread in cost exceeded 
four-to-one, and this ratio covered a 
complete cross-section of retirements that 
could be considered quite representative. 

Over a period of years, $300 of new 
capital will have to be raised for each 
$100 now outstanding—merely to main- 
tain the existing main system of that com- 
pany. If a company is expanding rapidly, 
the situation will be aggravated corre- 
spondingly. The serious impact that these 
ptice changes have on the financial pro- 
gram of the gas utilities is self-apparent. 
The consequent need for increased earn- 
ings if existing equities are to be main- 
tained undiluted is also clear. 

(2) Another factor, the importance 
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of which is sometimes overlooked as an 
element in earnings requirements, is the 
cost of capital, i.e., the rate paid for 
money. Cost of capital, and the related 
factor of rate of return, depend primarily 
on the risks and prospects of the business 
in relation to other opportunities avail- 
able to the prospective investor. In this 
connection, during a time like the present 
when industry in general is earning a high 
nominal rate of return on investments 
made in prewar dollars, it is unsound to 
apply capital costs predicated on current 
post-war earnings-price relationships to 
a prewar original cost rate base of a pub- 
lic utility. 


@ To be consistent, either a 
current fair value rate base 
should be used, or the rate 
of return should reflect the 
higher percentage rates be- 
ing earned in unregulated 
industry. Otherwise a defi- 
cient end result is chicined 
which in time will adversely 
affect the utilities’ credit. 


(3) Athird measure of earning ade- 
quacy is the value of the service—a sub- 
ject which I will mention again. At this 
point I wish to point out only that ability 
to produce a valuable product for sale is 
an important plus factor in the determina- 
tion of proper over-all earnings. Reverse 
the thought and consider what would 
happen to your space heating business if 
the price of oil were to fall and remain 
substantially below the equivalent Btu 
price of gas. Then you will appreciate 
why value of the service must be taken 
into the earning equation. 

These are only some of the more im- 
portant considerations which must be 
examined to determine over-all earnings 
adequacy. They are enough to indicate 
that the answer is not necessarily ob- 
vious, but requires careful study and 
analysis. 

Note that I have not mentioned certain 
other factors such as increases in the cost 
of labor, materials and supplies, or the 
cost of gas, not because they are not im- 
portant, but because they are clearly ap- 
parent and understandable. It is the in- 
tangible and indirect costs that are most 
dangerous—considerable damage may be 
done before they are fully evaluated. 

Mr. Newton's second requirement was 
that rates should be designed so as to pro- 
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duce revenues from each class of customer 
reasonably related to the cost of supply- 
ing the service. This is another of those 
“taken for granted’ principles which 
everyone approves but does very little 
about. 

We know, of course, it is impossible in 
practice to allocate costs exactly. We 
know also that if we could make such ex- 
act allocations we still would not be able 
to reflect them precisely in our rate 
schedules. I think it is a serious mistake, 
however, to assume because we cannot 
achieve perfection in cost analysis and its 
application to rate design, that we should 
neglect the principle or discard the tools 
which are available to make it workable 
on a practical basis. 

Maintenance of a good load factor is 
of course highly desirable in any business, 
but it is especially important in the utility 
field where the amount of fixed capital is 
so large in relation to revenues. In the 
manufactured gas business, where resi- 
dential use is limited-largely to cooking 
and water heating, the fluctuations in con- 
sumption are of an hour-to-hour nature 
and the demand can be economically 
equalized through the use of local storage 
holders. The resulting annual load factor 
is correspondingly satisfactory. 

All this has changed, of course, with 
the coming of cheap natural gas and the 
expansion of service for space heating 
and to industry. Space heating, in spite 
of its poor load characteristics, was for a 
while an exceedingly profitable incre- 
mental load. As long as the same cus- 
tomers could be supplied additional gas 
through the same facilities the utility was 
able to carry through to net before taxes 
almost 100 per cent of the difference be- 
tween the price it paid for gas and the 
Price it received under the follow-on or 
end charge of its rate schedule. 

Since these follow-on charges were 
designed in the first instance for small 
volume users, the end rate was usually 
high in relation to the cost of gas. The 
profit resulting from a large increase in 
use was correspondingly large. Further, 
because the cost of competitive fuels was 
very low, the customer space heating 
saturation was also generally low, and 
most companies were able to get along 
with relatively small expenditures for 
new facilities. 

This situation lasted until after the 
war and the lifting of price controls 
which suddenly made natural gas a pre- 
mium fuel at bargain prices. Overnight, 





every residence was a new candidate for 
natural gas space heating. And sing 
the average utility and its supplier wep 
not equipped to handle the resulting huge 
increase in demand, space heating sud. 
denly was converted from an iNncrementy| 
cost load to an average cost load. In fact 
since new facilities had to be constructej 
at postwar price levels, the unit cost of 
space heating service tended in som 
cases to exceed prewar average unit costs 
The first and most apparent solution 
to these new problems was to build y 
summer sales to industry so as to fill the 
valleys created by the winter space heat. 
ing peaks. Such sales are usually on a 
interruptible basis. Although prices haye 
been relatively low, the profit margin has 
tended to be high because the related capi. 
tal investment is small, and over-all ear. 
ings have been supported accordingly, 
The point is that in stopping with 
simple load factor correction we fail to 
meet Frank Newton’s second command. 
ment—that rates should reasonably te. 
flect costs. The fact that a utility is able 
to bolster its revenue from interruptible 


sales taken on at low incremental costs f 


presumably should not justify the sale of 
gas for space heating at less than cost 
For one thing, interruptible sales are 
highly competitive and may be lost to 
the oil or coal company if prices of those 
fuels decline in a period of depression. 


Ideal solution 


The ideal solution, of course, is that 
each class of business should stand on its 
own and support its own costs. This is 
especially true of the space heating busi- 
ness where the value of the service is 


ordinarily in excess of the price charged. f 


Mr. Newton’s third rate criterion is 
closely related to the second. Under cer- 
tain conditions the two may be somewhat 
contradictory. As I indicated briefly, a 
utility cannot sell a product for more 
than its value, regardless of its cost. Con- 
versely, it is frequently desirable and in- 
deed necessary to fix a price in excess of 
the theoretical cost, if the price is sup- 
ported by the value of the service. Let 
me give an illustration. 

One of the important costs of utility 
service is the so-called customer cost— 
the expense of metering, billing and col- 
lecting, plus the fixed charges on the 
meter and service, etc., all of which are 
independent of the volume of gas sold. 
In a recent study (Continued on page 60) 
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Collective contracts or conflicts? 





Free enterprise 
is safe only if reason 


replaces rancor in 


collective bargaining 


By E. WIGHT BAKKE 


Director of Labor Management 


Center, Yale University 


hat is it that makes collective bar- 
gaining something other than a busi- 


In the first place, collective bargaining 
is considered by the participants, I think 
on both sides, not merely as an alterna- 
tive to battle, but as an alternative form 
of battle. It still is a group of opponents 
who are locked in conflict. They just 
moved into the conference room from 
the picket line. The issues are just about 
the same and the attitudes have been 
modified only slightly. The objective, 
victory, is still the same. 

Unions still speak of winning their 
contracts, and management speaks of 


‘winning out or losing on their stand 


—_ 


Excerpts from paper presented at National Con- 
ference of Gas and Electric Utility Accountants in 
Louisville, Ky., April 17-19, 1950. 
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for or against this or that. And even 
when they develop a conception that 
collective bargaining is an alternative 
to battle, it is one to be tried only if it 
gets them what they want without a 
strike or a lock-out. 

In the background is always the aware- 
ness that if they don’t make a deal this 
way, they will slug it out, and may the 
strongest man win. 

The first difficulty is that the psychol- 
ogy of battle still characterizes our col- 
lective bargaining. The second obstacle 
to making bargaining factual and reason- 
able between management and _ labor 
leaders lies in the difference in the basic 
character of the organizations which each 
represents. 

First of all, business is a risk-taking 
organization. The union is a security- 
seeking organization. 

Because business is a risk-taking or- 
ganization, it has need for freedom to 
adjust to unforeseen circumstances, to 
take quick advantage of the breaks, to 
move swiftly before a competitive ad- 
vantage is lost. Because the union is a 





Ewing Galloway 


security-seeking organization, one of the 
fundamental objectives is the reduction 
of the area of employer discretion. It 
wants to get wages and conditions set 
for a definite period. It is interested in 
getting binding commitments from man- 
agement on long-term matters, on the 
fringe-of-wage payments such as vaca- 
tions with pay, health benefits, pensions, 
and the like. 

The second basic difference in the 
character of the organizations is this: 
Internally, management operates within 
a business system ; unions operate as a 
political system. The success of union op- 
erations depends upon the political soli- 
darity of its membership. This solidarity 
is represented by the firing and hiring, 
the goals of economic rewards techniques 
well-known by political leaders. 

Suppose management had to get the 
consent of the stockholders before prac- 
tically every major decision it made? 
Suppose their operations involved the 
consistent and detailed activities of the 
stockholders ? 

Suppose that a stockholder who was 
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dissatisfied with this day-to-day activity 
could object not by selling stock to some- 
one else, but by withdrawing his capital 
from the business. Under those circum- 
stances, management would be com- 
pelled to develop, in relation to their 
stockholders, the same kind of political 
strategies which union leaders must de- 
velop in relation to their membership. 
The ability of management to make 
binding decisions on a factual basis, 
which they had the power to carry 
through in their dealing with others, 
would be immensely complicated. Man- 
agement’s stockholder relations would 
become political and not solely business 
relations. 

This internally political characteristic 
view is a particularly hard one for busi- 
nessmen to understand and deal with. Its 
impact on wage negotiations is particu- 
larly strong. Wage increases, like tax 
reductions, better streets, more buses, 
higher tariffs, and the Kerr bill, become 
a political symbol of political service to 
some people. As such, the major con- 
sideration is seldom their economic 
portent. 

One of the most important variations 
in the attitude towards wage problems 
of union leaders and management which 
grows out of this difference between a 
business and a political system, has to 
do with the reaction to incentive wages. 
To many businessmen concerned with 


secretary 


@ If the Secretary writes a letter, it is 
too long 

If he sends a postal, it’s too short. 

If he issues a pamphlet, he’s a spend- 
thrift. 

If he attends a committee meeting, he 
is butting in. 

If he stays away, he’s a shirker. 

If the attendance at a luncheon is 
slim, he should have called the 
members up. 

If he does call them, he is a pest. 

If he duns a member for his dues, he 
is insulting. 

If he does not collect, he is lazy 

If a meeting is a howling success, the 
program committee is praised. 

If it’s a failure, the Secretary is to blame. 

If he asks for advice, he is incompe- 
tent. 

If he does not, he is bullheaded. 

If he does as he is told, he is blamed 
for his action. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, if the others 
won't do it, the Secretary must. 
—lowa Master Plumber 
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reducing unit costs and increasing pro- 
duction, it seems obvious that gearing 
wages received by individuals to the 
amount they produced is plain common 
sense. 

To the union leader, on the other 
hand, concerned with political strategy 
for maintaining group solidarity, com- 
petition between individual and indi- 
vidual, if the potential spread is too 
great, may appear as a threat. 

A third difference in the basic char- 
acter of the union and management lies 
in the fact that a union is a device for 
continuously changing the balance of 
economic rights in favor of the workers. 
A business is principally a device for 
acquiring economic advantage within the 
framework of established rights. It’s 
one of the major functions of unions to 
alter this balance of rights, and the re- 
wards as between employers and workers. 

I think that we would be closing our 
eyes to one of the most obvious, most 
significant developments of our time, if 
we did not recognize in American in- 
dustrial and political life a basic change 
in the relative degree of power exer- 
cised by leaders of business on the one 
hand, and the leaders of labor on the 
other. This basic change is a fulfillment 
of one of the major objectives of the 
unions. 

Unions, therefore, find that they sim- 
ply must challenge management's abil- 
ity to stay and to operate within the 
existing balance of rights. A union is a 
right-changing device. It is easy there- 
fore for management to see the issues 
in collective bargaining not as things in 
themselves or as facts to be dealt with— 
a pension, a wage change, a vacation, a 
participation in the safety program—but 
as a movement in this shifting balance 
of power. 

The next obstacle to making collective 
bargaining factual and reasonable is that 
the traditional methods of the two or- 
ganizations are different. Men trained 
in different methods cannot be expected 
to understand completely the reactions 
of the other. In negotiations, business 
and industry are an institution. 

It is fair to say that the present gen- 
eration of businessmen has received its 
training in a school of more orderly and 
reasonable procedures. The making of 
contracts, the substantiating of their 
relations by the contract, is the rule. 

The school of hard knocks in which 
the present generation of labor leaders 
has been trained is of quite a different 






source. There is a tradition of stry 
for existence, of power to impose settle. 
ment as the chief guarantee of gettin, 
them. 

Under these conditions, the 
agreement becomes not so much ap jp 
strument for mutual advantage in whig 
considerations are both given and » 
ceived, but a treaty of peace, imposed 
the victor on the vanquished. 

Lastly, the difficulty in making q 


lective bargaining reasonable and fx. 


tual is that facts are not always what the 
seem to be. All facts may be born fre 
and equal, but a rapid inequality & 
velops. Here are some of the difficultig 
about nailing down facts. 

In the first place, it is hard to dis 
tinguish fact from bluff. 

The union says, “All our men insig 
on this, and we will strike if we don: 
get it. The union has the financial powe: 
to back up a strike until we do get it.” 

Is that bluff or is it fact? Must map. 
agement just take the union leader; 
word for it? 


Facts or bluff? 


Management says, ‘The condition of 


trade is bad. Our financial condition is | 


poor. We have got to spend our mone 
this year for technical improvements or 
we will go out of business. We can’t make 
any wage increase without raising prices.” 

Are those facts, or examples of bluff? 
Can they be verified without disclosing 
confidential internal operating figures? 


Is management usually willing to do} 


that, or must union leaders take man- 
agement’s word ? 

Until the time men can have the real 
facts before them, they cannot be «& 
pected to reason, for men cannot reason 
without facts. 

A second characteristic of facts, is 
that they are presented as they are pre 
sented—they are not absolute, but are 
relative to a purpose, for those who pre 
sent them. Now, that is not to say that 
they ate inaccuracies, or that they ar 
untruths, but that they are selected fora 
purpose. 

For instance, the union says, “It s 
area practice to have two weeks vacation 
with pay.” They make a survey of a 
group of individuals to show it. Man 
agement comes back with another survey 
on an industrywide basis, which they say 
is more relevant to their situation, and 
they show it isn’t industry practice. 
Which is fact ? 

The answer is, both are facts, but that 
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Research 


(Continued from page 17) 

dustry. Perhaps we should recall and 
adopt the policy of the Post War Plan- 
ning Committee which not only pub- 
lished its 31 postwar recommendations to 
the industry but set up an Action Com- 

mittee to put them into effect. 
Perhaps in the future, when a project 
uncovers technical data that affords the 
ibility of a substantial improvement 
in appliance design or basic performance, 
we should not be content with presenting 
and discussing that data as in the past. 








Perhaps we should appoint another com- 
mittee to get that data into actual use. 

We might call that a Project Action 
Committee and place on it the representa- 
tives. of those gas companies which feel 
that the potential improvement is impor- 
tant enough for them to indicate the min- 
imum number of appliances which they 
would dispose of directly and/or through 
their cooperating dealers. With that in- 
formation, we might invite as members 
the manufacturer or manufacturers who 
feel that such a product improvement is 
promising and important enough to his 
future for him to agree to develop it and 
put it into production. 


I realize that not all utilities would be 
willing to commit themselves to the pur- 
chase and sale of an improved appliance 
at the necessary higher initial cost. Nor 
would all manufacturers be willing to 
produce such an appliance. But I believe 
that in most cases of important improve- 
ments, a starting basis would be provided 
of mutual benefit to both participants. 
Once started, the merits of the improve- 
ment would determine the scope of its ac- 
ceptance and availability by the industry 
as a whole. 

No field for industry action offers 
greater promise of industry progress than 
does A. G. A. utilization research. 








does not resolve the issue. 

It is quite evident that accounting is 
not a precise science. Yet folks generally 
assume that it produces a precise profit 
figure which is a fact. The truth is— 
and who am I to say what the truth is? 
—there are a variety of methods and 
ways of handling financial figures, 
equally respectable. The company chooses 
those methods best adapted to its pur- 
poses, whatever those purposes may be— 
keep taxes as low as possible, to estab- 
lish a reputation for the firm, to attract 
new capital, to have figures useful in 
the kind of investment pricing and 
wage decision and activities that it is 
undertaking. 

I think there is nothing reprehensible 
about that. All I am saying is that it 
destroys the character of profits as re- 
ported as a fact. The item “profit,” is a 
fact not in an absolute sense, but rela- 
tive to the method used, which in turn 
is relative to the purpose sought. 

A third difficulty about facts is that they 
are used as tools, not as a standard for 
measuring the soundness of a decision. 

A fourth factor is that a fact is not a 
fixed and definite thing, but something 
which is shaped and colored by the in- 
terpretation of the person comprehend- 
ing and using it. Most folks would 
think of wages, incentives, and hours 
of work as facts, but they aren't black 
and white things. 

Take wages, for instance. To man- 
agement, that word means ‘An item on 
the cost sheet.” To the worker, ‘The 
basis of all my living.” To the union, 
“A symbol of political service.” 

What does the incentive system mean ? 


' To management, “A way of stimulating 


more individual production and gearing 
tewards to production so that the unit 
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costs may be lowered.’ To the worker, 
“A means of making me work my tail 
off.” To the union, “A technique for 
re-introducing individual rates and set- 
ting man against man in competition, a 
way of undermining the common rule.” 

What do hours mean? To manage- 
ment, “A period of work which is owed 
to them by the worker, a period during 
which a certain amount of product can 
be put out.” To the worker, “A period 
taken from real living to be made as 
short as possible.” To the union, “A 
device for increasing take-home pay 
through overtime.” 


What are profits? 

What do profits mean? To manage- 
ment, ‘An indication of management's 
ability to survive and to deliver their 
responsibilities to stockholders.” To the 
workers, “A surplus we didn’t get.” To 
the union, “An indicator of the ability 
of the firm to pay more wages.” 

Here are a few suggestions: 

(1) In your own conferences and 
schools, get together on your theory. 
Then get together on trying your hand 
at getting the public to understand why 
reputable accountants can come out with 
profit figures $120 million apart. You 
have a public relations and public edu- 
cation job to do on the uses of and the 
techniques of your trade. 

(2) Pressure your management for 
simplified but accurate and meaningful 
financial statements for workers, union 
leaders, and stockholders. If you can 
get the workers to understand what you 
turn up as the financial condition of 
your company, you will find that a lot of 
the heat will be taken off the union 
leaders who really want to be reasonable. 

(3) Get included in your employee 


information books explanations of the 
terms you use, such as depreciation, re- 
serves, undistributed profits, net worth— 
even such understandable terms as lia- 
bilities and assets. 

(4) Urge the setting up of joint 
union-management fact-finding commis- 
sions to precede collective bargaining. 

(5) Figure out ways of increasingly 
opening books. The startling success of 
those negotiations in which management 
has found ways to lay its financial data 
in very complete form before the work- 
ers, ought to indicate that there is an 
opportunity for experimentation and de- 
velopment. 

(6) Make a real and sustained effort 
to get union accountants into your pro- 
fessional organizations and on the pro- 
grams of your professional meetings. It’s 
little enough that we can do, but it’s in 
the right direction. 

Making collective bargaining reason- 
able, factual, business-like negotiations is 
difficult, but I think it is not impossible. 
The stakes are high. Unless we can de- 
velop it that way and move away from 
class warfare in this collective bargain- 
ing business, you accountants and we 
professors are not going to have much 
of a place, save as slaves of those who do 
the actual fighting. 

But more important than our posi- 
tion is this: The future of free private 
business is questionable unless we can 
move collective bargaining in that direc- 
tion. If we can do that, we can integrate 
this growing and purposeful union 
movement with our business society. Un- 
less the future can count on us to do 
that, it is my firm conviction that we 
will not be here as free businessmen and 
as free union leaders to be counted. 
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School bell draws 


commercial gas men 





ew students who have just joined the 
N gas industry, apprentices, and sea- 
soned veterans joinéd forces last month at 
the second Commercial Gas School spon- 
sored by the Association since the war. 

Nearly 100 commercial gas men from 
member companies in 20 states and sev- 
eral foreign countries attended classes 
during the week of May 1 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Included among the students were 
four representatives from Vancouver and 
Victoria, British Columbia; Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Hamilton, Ontario; and Bo- 
gota, Colombia. 


Besides lectures and reviews of large 
volume cooking subjects and appliances, 
the course included talks on commercial 
gas applications outside the cooking field. 
Included among the staff of 24 instructors 
were representatives of gas companies, 
equipment manufacturers, American Gas 
Association, hotels and consumer groups. 

Discussions which followed the lec- 
tures on water heating indicated a marked 
interest by gas companies in getting this 
hot water load for multiple-family dwell- 
ings, as well as different applications in 
eating establishments. Data presented on 


Men working! Some of the Commercial Gas School students concentrating on their & 
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foreground is George W. Fieser, a newcomer 
to the gas industry and son of Frank J. Fieser, well known in the industrial field 


A Fred H. Groen, Jr., vice-president, Groen Man. 





facturing Co., explaining the workings of o 
self-contained, gas-fired stock kettle to the 
nearly 100 gas men who attended the A. GA, 
Commercial Gas School held in Cincinnati, Ohio 


sizing of water heaters and boilers was 
discussed in detail. 

Several of the talks emphasized that 
the gas industry has the tools and equip- 
ment to meet any form of competition, 
The main requirement is to find im 
proved means of putting this material to 
work and building up aggressive sales 
approaches. 

Completeness was a by-word of the 
school. Even a kitchen planning lecture 
was included. The average commercial 9 
gas man is not required to be able to de F 
sign kitchen layouts for prospects. How- 










A One afternoon was devoted to 
onstrations of roasting, baking ¢ 





deep fat frying by Swift & Comp y 
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E. S. Fields (center), vice-president, The Cincinnati Gas &A& 
Electric Co., greeting Carl H. Lekberg, Section vice-chair- 
man. Observing are: Terry Hart (extreme left), chairman, 
Sales Training Committee, and lecturers W. D. Relyea, 
Newark, N. J., and Harry B. Wilson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ever, he should know the fundamentals 
so that he can confer intelligently with 
customers or kitchen equipment repre- 
sentatives regarding selection of gas-fired 
appliances for cooking, water heating, 
space heating and air conditioning. 
“What the Restaurant Operator Ex- 
pects from the Gas Industry” was out- 
lined by a leading hotel expert on Mon- 
day afternoon. Speaking extemporane- 
ously, he discussed service policies and 
methods of educating restaurant oper- 
ators on gas-fired equipment. A second 





R. P. Hopper (left) removing roast 
ved in meat shrinkage test, while 
LA. Allsen mixes biscuit ingredients 
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hotel man presented an inspirational talk 
on sales technics. 

One of the highlights of the school 
was an entire afternoon devoted to a 
demonstration of roasting, baking and 
deep fat frying. Students were shown that 
the flexible gas-fired oven can do several 
types of cooking at one time, all under 
complete thermostatic control. Ribs of 
beef were roasted, several dozen differ- 
ent types of yeast rolls were baked, doz- 
ens of cup cakes and several pies were 
produced, all in less than three hours. 

Basis of the commercial gas school 


A Sizing up the situation are these lecturers for the Com- 
mercial Gas School: (Left to right) F. A. Kaiser, Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co.; John Goward, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co.; A. Buenger, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
and Julian E. Clark, Nashville Gas & Heating Company 





course was mainly the A. G. A. publica- 
tion “Commercial Kitchens.” Prepared 
lectures were given the students on those 
particular subjects outside of the manual. 
Complete sets will be available at a nom- 
inal cost. 

Every student attending the school 
took an examination. Corrected exami- 
nation papers will be returned together 
with a certificate as soon as the work is 
completed. ; 

The next A. G. A. Commercial Gas 
School will be held in the spring of 1952. 


A L. J. Fretwell (right), Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., using this intriguing arrangement 
of pipes, valves and controls to show how burners are affected by differences 
in gas pressures, inadequate piping and other factors in commercial installations 
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A.G.A. booth 
focal point for 
information 


at foundry show 








Foundrymen learn story of gas 











he Association’s Industrial and Com- 

mercial Gas Section was one of 250 ex- 
hibitors at the fifty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of American Foundrymen’s Society 
held during the week of May 8 at the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. 

An information center was maintained 
by the Section. Through the courtesy of 
The East Ohio Gas Company, a compe- 
tent staff was always in attendance at the 
A. G. A. booth to answer questions and 
supply other information. 

Considerable interest was evidenced in 
smoke and fume incineration, particu- 
larly from core ovens. This is due princi- 
pally to the nation-wide agitation by com- 
munities to materially reduce air polution 
by industries. This application of gas for 
fume and smoke incineration is compara- 





Operating gas-fired core drying & 
and mold baking oven used to proc- 
ess molds of adjacent exhibitors 
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tively new but promises to be a very at- 
tractive load for gas companies. 

Other inquiries centered on dual fuel 
burners, conversion burners, and stand-by 
equipment for the many uses of gas in the 
foundry field. 

Organizations exhibiting gas equip- 
ment were: The Campbell-Hausfeld Co., 
Harrison, Ohio, which had an operating 
gas-fired aluminum crucible furnace in 
the exhibit of National Engineering 
Co., Chicago. The latter firm demon- 
strated their sand decarbonizer, using the 
reclaimed sand to make molds in which 
aluminum novelties were cast. The sand 
reclaiming equipment utilized an air 
heater with 800,000 Btu per hour to re- 
condition the sand at 1700° F. The 
Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland, 


This gas-fired aluminum crucible fur- 
nace was the only live melting equip- 
VYment exhibited at Foundry Show 





showed a gas-fired tower core and mold 
baking oven operating in cooperation 
with the two exhibitors just mentioned. 

Other exhibitors were: Lindberg Fisher 
Division, Lindberg Engineering Co, 
Chicago—melting furnaces; The Carl 
Mayer Corp., Cleveland—mold and core 
ovens; J. O. Ross Engineering Corp, 
New York—cupola hot blast system 
whereby a gas-fired air heater supplies 
the hot air at proper temperature to ma- 
terially increase the production speed and 
efficiency of a cupola; The Spencer Tur- 
bine Co., Hartford—a display and infor- 
mation center on blowers for gas premix 
and booster systems; Stroman Furnace 
and Engineering Co., Franklin Park, Illi- 
nois—gas-fired melting furnaces for both 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


Saas © 
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A Scale model of cupola air pre 
heating system—newest gas oF 
plication in foundry operations 
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Dynamic gas technology unveiled 


at Chemical and Production Conference 


Production men in key role 





echnological problems of an expand- 
ing gas industry, particularly those 
created by the rapid extension of natural 
gas lines, were under concentrated attack 
during the annual Production and Chem- 
ical Conference held in New York, May 
22-24. 
Under the sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion’s Operating Sec- 
tion more than 30 ma- 
jor reports were pre- 
sented on research, en- 
gineering, and chemi- 
cal developments. In 
addition, seven lunch- 
eon conferences pro- 
vided a forum for an 
exchange of experi- 
ences on specialized 
individual problems. 
A near record gather- 
ing of approximately 
700 delegates from all 
parts of this country 
and several foreign na- 
tions took part. 
G. V. McGurl, Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, chairman of the 
Chemical Committee, 
and J. P. Stephens, The 
Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Co., chairman 
of the Gas Production Committee, alter- 
nated as presiding officers. They were 
ably assisted by the committee vice-chair- 
men, A. E. Sands, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Morgantown, W. Va., and G. T. Bentley, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
and the various subcommittee chairmen. 
The dynamics of change which have 
placed great emphasis on new methods of 
gas production were stressed by H. Carl 
Wolf, managing director, A. G. A., who 
greeted the delegates at the opening gen- 
eral session, Monday morning. Mr. Wolf 
paid tribute to the record of gas produc- 
tion, which, he said, parallels the record 
of America. Gas production men today, 
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he added, hold the key to the growth of 
our industry. 

New horizons for gas are being opened 
up by PAR-financed A. G. A. research 
on utilization, natural gas production and 
transmission, and gas production prob- 
lems. This point was brought out by T. L. 
Robey, secretary, General Research Plan- 


AConference officers: G. V. McGurl (left), Koppers Co., Inc., 
chairman, Chemical Committee, and J. P. Stephens, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., chairman, Gas Production Committee 


ning Committee, in a forthright review 
of progress to date. As an example in the 
field of industrial gas utilization, Mr. 
Robey reported the possibility of adopt- 
ing military techniques where heretofore 
unheard of quantities of heat are released 
instantaneously by detonation rather than 
by ordinary combustion methods. 

“It appears possible,” he said, “to 
combust gas by a rapid series of explo- 
sions, thus by-passing the ordinary limit- 
ing factor of rate of flame propagation.” 

Directing attention to gas production 
research results, Mr. Robey pointed to 
promising results of the fluidized gasifi- 
cation project, now in the pilot plant 


stage of development. This new method, 
he stated, “offers a continuous means of 
gas production under unusually well con- 
trolled—say plus or minus 10°F—crack- 
ing conditions with consequent control of 
products.’” He showed that the method 
is economical, the apparatus requires 
small ground area, and the process can 
be regulated to pro- 
duce uniform cracking 
with consequent im- 
provement in gas char- 
acteristics. 

In conclusion, Mr. 
Robey made a plea 
for more leeway to in- 
vestigate the so-called 
“screwy” ideas that oc- 
cur in all fields of re- 
search. “Gold is where 
you find it,” he de- 
clared, “‘and gold will 
be found if we can 
search widely enough.” 

Experiences at Cam- 
bridge with the Hall 
High Btu Process and 
comparison with op- 
erating results of the 
Twin Generator Light 
Oil Process were pre- 
sented by Gordon G. 
Howie, vice-president 
and general manager, Cambridge Gas 
Light Company. Total holder cost with 
the twin generator process, including 
fuels, supervision, labor, miscellaneous 
operating cost and maintenance amounts 
to 95.1 cents per Mcf, Mr. Howie stated. 
Indicated similar holder cost over a one- 
month trial period on the Hall process 
using Aruba oil, is 73.4 cents, or a saving 
of 21.7 cents per Mcf of 989 Btu gas. 

When fuel costs minus residual credits 
are considered, Mr. Howie added, “we 
arrive at an indicated figure of 49.1 
cents.” This latter figure, he noted, which 
it is believed can be lowered substantially, 
is a good figure to bear in mind when 
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considering standby gas or peak shaving 
gas for natural gas. 

Turning attention to accident preven- 
tion, G. A. S. Cooper, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., de- 
clared that safety and operation are in- 
separable. 

“The executive who side-steps safety 
and tries to make it a complete depart- 
ment, separate from his operating depart- 
ment, is trying to divide a man into two 
parts. This means there is just one man 
who can guard against accidents that al- 
most happen. He therefore is the real 
safety engineer and he happens to be the 
boss of the men doing the work,” he con- 
cluded. 

The Monday morning session closed 
with a progress report on the Bureau of 
Mines’ program of appraising minable 
reserves of coking coal. Ralph L. Brown, 
of the Washington, D. C., bureau staff, 
was the speaker. Coals of the Appalach- 
ian fields are being covered first, Mr. 
Brown said, and reports on five counties 
will be published shortly. Companion 
reports on washing and coking character- 
istics are expected to provide valuable 
information. j 

Two important contributions to the 
Monday afternoon general session were 
supplied by the Operating Section’s 
newly formed Subcommittee on Plant 
Waste Disposal. 

W. B. Hart, Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., opened the discussion 
with background information on the dis- 
posal problem. He noted that in many 
cases the disposal problem is caused by 
domestic sewage rather than plant wastes. 

Industriai concerns, he said, should 
first of all study the streams near their 
plants—particular attention should be 
paid to stream composition and base flow. 
The next step, he added, is to survey the 
industrial plant itself. Methods should 
be found to examine the chemical con- 
tent of wastes and cut down their toxicity. 
Following this step, plant engineers 
should determine what processes are re- 
quired to purify the wastes enough so 
that they will not be a menace to aquatic 
life, health or recreation. 

After this work has been completed, 
the necessary equipment can be ordered, 
Mr. Hart explained. 

L. F. Warrick, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., praised the 
“outstanding cooperation’ which the 
Heaith Service has received from indus- 
tries in attacking the waste disposal prob- 
lem. He noted that 26 industries to date 
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A Dinner meeting of Operating Section’s Managing Committee: (Left to right) 
R. Van Vliet, Section vice-chairman; E. G. Campbell, Section chairman; W. & 
Fraser, Detroit; George R. Smith, A. G. A., and A. C. Cherry, Cincinnal 


have established a National Technical 
Task Committee on Industrial Waste. 
Main objective of this group, Mr. War- 
rick said, is to inventory, appraise, co- 
ordinate and promote research on meth- 
ods for using, treating and controlling 
industrial wastes. The task committee 
also plans to create an effective working 
relationship among industry, federal, 
state and local agencies. 

Suggestions for maintaining a standby 
water gas plant, based on two and a half 
years of experience, were outlined by 
Harry Kaess, Minneapolis Gas Company. 

“When converting over to natural gas, 
with resultant lower cost of gas, provi- 
sion should be made for the cost of main- 
tenance,” he declared. “As in all gas op- 
eration, too long a period of neglect may 
prove extremely costly. It is the duty of 
every gas utility to provide for a main- 
tenance schedule with the proper person- 
nel. Individual planning can best be done 
by the individual operators setting up their 
own methods of inspection and repair.” 

Major event on Monday afternoon 
was a four-man symposium on reforming 
hydrocarbon gases. J. L. Turnan, Worces- 
ter Gas Light Co., presided as moderator. 
Panel members were as follows: O. B. 
Holman, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co.; J. S. Hurd, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Nixon, N. J.; S. W. Hors- 
field, Long Island Lighting Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., and E. S. Pettyjohn, director, 
Institute of Gas Technology, Chicago. 

Mr. Holman outlined his company’s 
experience since its changeover from 
carburetted water gas and coke oven gas 
to natural gas. 

Recent cost comparisons between fuel 


bed reforming and catalytic reforming 
show a differential of 3.5-4 cents a thon 
sand cubic feet in favor of catalytic re 
forming, he stated. This is on a 530 Btu 
basis, with a comparable quality of gas 
made under each process. 

On the subject of interchangeability, 
Mr. Holman declared that the hydrogen 
to inerts relationship is a guide as to 
whether the new gas is of a correct chemi- 
cal composition. 

“For cost reasons we want to keep the 
hydrogen to inerts ratio of the gas as low 
as we can,” he said, “‘and still have a gas 
with satisfactory burning characteris- 
tics. . . . Studies have been made in our 
company that show savings of about 
$100,000 per year per tenth of a point on 
the hydrogen to inerts ratio.” 

Natural gas operation at the Central 
Gas Works of Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company was outlined by Mr. Hurd. 
The changeover has definitely revised 
the thinking of plant management and 
operators, he declared. 

“Changes in rates of make, flows, etc, 
are dictated by such considerations a 
hydrogen inert ratio, lampblack tests, ete 
Everyone is more conscious of the chemi 
calcomposition and proportions of thevat 
ious gases making up the final mixed gas. 

“It has reduced the number of sé 
called dirty jobs that the men have to do. 
General plant cleanliness has improved 
and with it the morale of the men. 

“It has practically doubled the plant 
gas-making capacity,’ Mr. Hurd com 
tinued. ‘‘Last but not least, there has been 
a substantial reduction in production 
costs.” 

Using slides, Mr. Horsfield opened 
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A Members of panel on reforming hydrocarbon gases: (left to right) O. B. 
Holman, Philadelphia; J. S. Hurd, Nixon; J. L. Turnan, moderator; and S. W. 
Horsfield, Garden City. E. S. Pettyjohn, IGT, was fourth panel member 


R. B. Paquette (left), chairman, Wa- A 
ter Gas Subcommittee, shown with F. 
D. Howell, Brantford, Ont., speaker 
on natural gas sendout replacement 


AGas production experts: (Left to right) E. S. Pettyjohn, IGT director and 
P . 

conference speaker; R. J. Chambers, Buffalo, and P. T. Dashiell, Philadel- 

phia, former chairman of the Association’s Gas Production Research Committee 


Reporting on gas analysis and gas & 

mixing at the Tuesday gas produc- A Speakers on odorization practices: N. K. Senatoroff (left), Los Angeles, and 
tion session: H. E. Ferguson (left) E. E. Johnson, Richmond, California. At right are L. F. Warrick, U. S. Public 
ond W. H. Isaacs, both of Chicago Health Service, and S. A. Petrino, chairman, Plant Waste Disposal Subcommittee 
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Wednesday morning general session & 
speakers: Carl A. Schlegel (left), 
chairman, A. G. A. Builders’ Subcom- 
mittee, chatting with H.R. Linden, IGT 


General sessions speakers on plant A 
waste disposal and standby water gas 
plants: W. B. Hart (left) and H. G. Kaess 


AHead table at High Btu luncheon conference: (Seated, left to right) H.E. Fergu. 
son, W. H. Isaacs, J. W. Carroll, B. M. Keys, chairman; (standing) G. G. Howie, 
alternate chairman; F. D. Howell, Leo P. Bresnahan, and E. E. Richardson 


his discussion with comments on butane 
reforming. 

“Experience at the Hempstead Works* 
indicates,” he said, ‘that butane reform- 
ing can result in considerable savings in 
any carburetted water gas plant when the 
price of butane is about two cents lower 
than the price of the enriching oil nor- 
mally used. This is particularly true if 
liquefied petroleum gas storage equip- 
ment is available at the plant.” 

Mr. Horsfield told his listeners that a 


new catalytic cracking plant for reform- 
ing natural gas is being constructed by 
the company. The cracking furnaces will 


* A light oil carburetted water gas plant. 


be similar to these at the widely pub. 
licized Riverhead plant, but of a greatly 
improved design. 

Reporting on A. G. A. Gas Produc 
tion Research activities, Mr. Pettyjoho 
analyzed data obtained at the Chester, 
Pa., pilot plant on the manufacture of 
substitute gases. No one process is a cure. 
all for every operation, he observed, 
However, the small catalytic furnace is 
an excellent way of extending the opera 
tions of your plant. It must be remem- 
bered though, he added, that this plant J 
has definite limitations. 

A comprehensive story of synthesis 
gas production research by the Bureau of § 
Mines at Morgantown, W. Va., was told | 

' 


Carbonization and Coke luncheon conference: (Left 
to right) H. K. Merker, Forrest D. Miller, chair- 
man; H. C. King, alternate chairman; and |. J. True 


AlP-Gas luncheon: (Seated) Dean Seifried, C. P. Keeley, 
W. H. Kramer, alternate chairman; S. W. Horsfield, chair- 
man; E. W. Evans; H. E. Thomas, A. B. Lauderbaugh, J. b 
Turnan, S. C. McLaughton, H. V. Precheur, G. R. King 


Chemistry luncheon: (Seated, left to right) G. V. 
McGurl, J. F. Foster, chairman; W. H. Fulweiler, 
H. H. Hakewill; (standing) H. M. Killmar, alternate 
chairman; R. D. Schmidt, T. B. Tinney, W. K. Beard 
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AParticipants in symposium on synthesis gas production at U. S. Bureau of Mines station in Morgantown, W. Va.: 
(Left to right) L. D. Schmidt, J. H. Holden, L. P. Rockenbach, G. R. Strimbeck, H. W. Wainwright and A. E. Sands. 
Event was a feature of the Tuesday morning Chemical Committee session during the recent conference in New York 


for the first time at the Chemical Com- 
mittee session on Tuesday morning. The 
committee chairman G. V. McGurl, Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., presided. 

Opening the four-paper symposium, 
L. D. Schmidt, chief of the Morgantown 
Station, discussed three years of research 
and development on the production of 
synthesis gas from coal. He also described 
the importance of the work to the syn- 
thetic liquid fuels program and the manu- 
factured gas industry. 

A second paper by John H. Holden 
and C. W. Albright discussed a fluidized 
coal feeder which has contributed greatly 
to the success of the bureau’s gasification 
process. Use of this apparatus has made 


possible the controlled feeding of pul- 
verized coal to the gasifier at an extremely 
uniform rate. 

A third paper by G. R. Strimbeck, 
John H. Holden, L. P. Rockenbach, J. 
B. Cordiner, Jr., and L. D. Schmidt, was 
entitled “The Morgantown Pilot Plant 
Gasification of Pulverized Coal with 
Oxygen and Highly Superheated Steam.” 

Calculation indicates, the authors said, 
that where nitrogen is desired in the gas 
(e.g. ammonia synthesis gas) or where 
a moderate nitrogen concentration can be 
tolerated, gas can be produced continu- 
ously from pulverized coal without the 
requirement of an oxygen plant. 

For such purposes, they added, heat 


Water Gas luncheon conference: (Left to right) R. S.p% 
Emanuel, H. P. Richmond, alternate chairman; A. G. 
Hall, chairman; R. B. Paquette and C. A. Gallagher 


A Oxygen luncheon conference: (Seated) W. D. McElroy, 
W. C. Schroeder, C. R. Downs, chairman; L. L. Newman, 
alternate chairman; A. R. Powell; (standing) C. C. Wright, 
W. E. Lobo, L. P. Gaucher, R. R. White and Evan A. Johnson 


Plant Waste Disposal luncheon: (Seated, left to right) T. B. 
Tinney, W. B. Hart, L. B. Bowman, chairman; (standing) 
W. W. Hodge, S. A. Petrino, Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, alternate 
chairman of the Tuesday afternoon meeting in New York 
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requirements of the gasification process 
would be supplied entirely by the use of 
superheated steam and air. Gas made in 
this way should be suitable for produc- 
tion of producer gas with a heating value 
of over 200 Btu per cubic foot. 

Bureau representatives reported that 
experiments using steam at 250° to 
2900°F indicate that the process is su- 
perior in oxygen consumption to any 
other pulverized coal gasification process 
yet reported. Experimental results also 
prove, they added, that any coal from 
lignite to anthracite can be used—includ- 
ing strongly coking bituminous coals. 

Final paper of the symposium dis- 
cussed “Organic Sulfur in Synthesis Gas 
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Industry forms industrial waste task group 





Representatives of 22 major American industries during recent organizational & 
meeting in Washington, D. C., of the new National Technical Task Committee 
on Industrial Wastes. Manufactured gas industry representative is A. Gordon 
King (far right), secretary, A. G. A. Operating Section. Executive Secretary 
L. F. Warrick addressed A. G. A. Chemical and Production Conference 


LOSE TEAMWORK between industry and 

government on the waste disposal problem 
was achieved recently with formation of a Na- 
tional Technical Task Committee on Industrial 
Wastes. The manufactured gas industry, one 
of 22 major American industries on the com- 
mittee, is represented by A. Gordon King, sec- 
retary of the Operating Section, American Gas 
Association. 


Nine major functions have been assigned to 
the new task committee: 

(1) To inventory, appraise, coordinate and 
promote research and development of meth- 
ods for using, treating and controlling indus- 
trial wastes. 

(2) To facilitate the devising and adoption 
of uniform methods of measuring and evalu- 
ating trade wastes in water quality control. 





(3) To stimulate more effective Working 
relations on technical phases of trade waste 
problems among industry and federal, state 
and local agencies. 

(4) To employ the facilities of the gov. 
ernment’s Environmental Health Center jp 
those areas of research and developmen 
wherein they would be the most valuable tp 
the over-all program. 

(5) To aid in establishing those areas where 
major needs exist for financial assistance in ob. 
taining basic information on industrial wast. 
problems in water pollution control. 

(6) To stimulate further the adoption of 
practical methods—known or yet to be de 
veloped—for reclaiming, reducing and treat. 
ing wastes impairing natural stream condj. 
tions. 

(7) To achieve wide dissemination of jp. 
formation on technical developments and ag. 
complishments of industry; maintain suitable 
relations with technical societies, professional 
organizations, trade associations, and such 
other groups as issue publications reaching 
persons concerned with water pollution prob. 
lems. 

(8) To aid in promoting training activities 
to increase the operating efficiency of waste 
recovery and treatment systems employed by 
industry. 

(9) To perform such other technical tasks 
relating to industrial wastes needed to stim 
ulate improvement in the quality of the na 
tion’s water resources. 

Within these broad functions, the committee 
will serve as a coordinating and advisory 
agency to the Surgeon General on technical 
phases of the industrial waste disposal pro- 
gram. 








—Occurrence, Determination and Re- 
moval.” The authors, A. E. Sands, H. 
W. Wainwright and G. C. Egleson pre- 
sented data showing the amounts of or- 
ganic sulfur compounds produced from 
gasification of various coals. They also 
reported on laboratories work on proces- 
ses for the removal of organic sulfur. 

Louis Shnidman and Jesse S. Yeaw, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., indicated that the Roch- 
ester Test Burner, after sufficient ex- 
perience, can be used to predict inter- 
changeability. 

“Five critical combustion character- 
istics can be measured and evaluated by 
means of the Rochester Test Burner,” 
they said, ‘four of them by direct test 
burner readings and the fifth by the 
proper interpretation of those readings. 
These include: yellow tip, flame length, 
flashback, lifting or blowoff, and incom- 
plete combustion on appliance burners.” 

Burner readings indicate, the authors 
pointed out, ‘not only whether or not a 
test gas is within certain interchangeable 
limits, but also how near or far from the 
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limits the test gas may be. They also re- 
veal what particular flame characteristics 
are critical and thus help to show how 
the test gas should be modified to bring 
it within the required limits.” 

The authors stated that the Rochester 
Test Burner suitably equipped can be 
used also on natural gas mixtures. 

Gas leak detection practices, indicators 
and other devices were discussed in the 
next paper. Frank P. Mueller, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 
advised against relying on any one instru- 
ment to locate and identify flammable 
gases. Those instruments which are used 
must be responsive, he added, to the par- 
ticular gas which is expected and at the 
same time indicate the presence or ab- 
sence of all flammable gases in general. 

“The gas leak component of unac- 
counted for gas must always be re- 
garded,” he declared, “as something 
more than a factor affecting the econom- 
ics of operation. It must be considered as 
a reflection of the safety of a company’s 
entire distribution system—a measure of 
the quality of the operating practices and 


policies of the organization.” 

The Tuesday morning Gas Production 
Committee session, with Chairman J. P. 
Stevens, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., presiding, opened on the controver- 
sial subject of ““What Good is a Gas An- 
alysis ?” H. E. Ferguson, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, IIl., was the 
speaker. 

Mr. Ferguson said that the chemical 
analysis of any product is of value only 
when it is used to determine the quality 
of the product or to improve its produc- 
tion and utilization. The chemical itemi- 
zation provided by an ordinary gas analy- 
sis to be of practical value must be con- 
verted to a ‘‘proximate’’ analysis—i.e. an 
analysis indicating the proportions and 
natures of the component parts of the gas 
rather than its individual constituents. 

“No gas analysis nor any interpreta- 
tion of a gas analysis is going to solve 
operating problems or improve gas 
quality,” he declared. “All that the in- 
terpretation of a gas analysis can be ex- 
pected to do is (Continued on page 49) 
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New York-New Jersey meeting to 


underscore need for aggressive approach 





Conference to spotlight sales | 





Council officers for A. G. A. New York-New Jersey Regional Gas Sales Conference A 
in Spring Lake, N. J., June 19 and 20: George Kelley (left), Westchester Lighting 
Co., chairman; W. D. Williams, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., vice-chairman 


he urgent need for aggressive selling 

will be the main theme of the New 
York-New Jersey Regional Gas Sales 
Conference at the Essex and Sussex Ho- 
tel in Spring Lake, N. J., June 19 and 
20, 1950. Sponsored by the Residential 
Gas Section of American Gas Associa- 
tion, the conference is expected to at- 
tract more than 200 sales executives of 
gas utility and gas appliance manufactur- 
ing companies. 

Delegates will be welcomed by 
George Kelley, Westchester Lighting 
Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., chairman of 
the council, who will preside at the 
Monday meeting. His key speaker will 
be D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, and vice-president, 
A. G. A. Mr. Hulcy has selected “Ac- 
cent on Action” as the title for his 
talk. His comments will be devoted to 
the need for selling, pointing out some 
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of the things the industry must do to 
meet its competition. 

Foremost among the newer appli- 
ances that are helping build gas loads is 
the automatic gas laundry dryer. Edith 
Ramsay, equipment editor, American 
Home Magazine, will bring the feminine 
viewpoint on gas laundry dryers to the 
sales executives. Skilled in merchandis- 
ing of appliances, Miss Ramsay is well 
qualified to explain what can be done 
to increase dryer sales. 

Many gas utility companies have 
adopted a ‘Show ’Em and Sell ’Em” 
policy for laundry dryer sales. Two rep- 
resentatives from the home service de- 
partment, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
will demonstrate how home service can 
help sell this efficient new load builder. 

Increased supplies of natural gas, im- 
proved gas-making processes and ex- 
panding transmission and distribution 


capacities have brought gas house heat- 
ing to the forefront again. Charles C. 
Owen, Surface Combustion Corp., To- 
ledo, Ohio, will advise the conferees to 
“Take Off Rose-Colored Glasses,” get 
acquainted with the transition in this 
market, and prepare to get out and sell 
house heating. 

Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., has an- 
nounced its intention to sell 50 percent 
more gas refrigeration in 1950. Achieve- 
ment of this goal will require some con- 
centrated selling effort on the part of gas 
utilities and dealers. B. H. Wittman, 
manager, domestic gas sales department, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, headed a sales drive that won 
first place in a national gas refrigeration 
contest for his company last year. Mr. 
Wittman will tell the council some of 
the sales techniques that won the 1949 
Servel award. 

A special showing of the “McCall's 
Magazine—A. G. A. moving picture, 
“New Freedom in Her Modern Gas 
Kitchen,” will be offered by Norval 
Jennings, A. G. A., on Monday evening. 

W. D. Williams, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., vice- 
chairman of the regional council, will 
preside at the Tuesday meetings. His 
program will open with a talk, “Natural 
Gas—You and the Consumer,” by Ir- 
ving K. Peck, vice-president, The Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Coming from the 
industrial heart of the country and from 
one of the largest existing markets for 
natural gas, Mr. Peck is ably qualified 
to discuss the sales, promotion and pub- 
lic relations aspects involved in selling 
natural gas. 

New homes and multiple dwellings 
constitute a tremendous market for gas 
services today. Otto J. Hartwig, secre- 
tary, New York-New Jersey Builders 
Council, will express his views of pres- 
ent methods used by gas utilities to sell 
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this market. He is expected to recom- able load. Ralph L. Towne, sales promo- Radio Corp. of America, will tell his wet 
mend some additional measures for mak- tion manager, Rheem Manufacturing audience, in an interesting and humoroy § na 








ing these new units all-gas dwellings. Co., will report on the great success of manner, “Why People Buy.” mo 
Competition has been making strenu- the “All Aboard’ campaign to increase As in previous years, the New York. _ 
ous efforts to capture the water heating sales of automatic gas water heaters. New Jersey Regional Gas Sales Confe. . 
market. A. G. A. and the Water Heating During the years of a seller's market, ence will end with an informal dinng a 
Division of GAMA have been staging too many companies lost sight of the at which the golf tournament prizes wij sur 
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Industrial relations round-table 
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- . New York. J. J.; Mary Hopkins (secretary), personne! 
A. G. A. Personnel Committee yeas gg Hm — Works, Coal ~ 
@ “Control by the federal government of Harry Willett (treasurer), personnel di. Fp 
@ CIO Utility Workers Union of America, industrial safety programs would be estab- rector, Cleveland Cap Screw Co., Cleveland, Co 
during its convention in New York City on lished by passage of S.1439 (“Industrial : 
April 30, passed a resolution which has Safety Act’) through ‘grants-in-aid’ to @ Rating employee and supervisory per. ww 
significance not confined to the electric in- states complying with regulations of the formance—“A Manual of Merit-Rating lite 
dustry. The following is a statement of Secretary of Labor. References to industry's Techniques” has been published by Ameri. Fear 
policy with respect to public power: considerable contribution to the elimination can Management Association, 330 West 2 — pal 

“Where power is generated in conjunc- of job hazards are conveniently omitted, but St., New York 18, N. Y.; $3.25 to members hig 
tion with worthwhile water projects, the it is worth pointing out that according to AMA; $3.75 to non-members. Yo 
transmission, distribution and sale of such the Labor Department's own preliminary This volume brings together some of the let 
energy should, under proper regulation, be estimates, injury rates in manufacturing best merit rating principles and techniques lio 
allocated to the private utility companies. dropped 19 percent during 1949. The bill by a group of the nation’s top authorities dra 

“Where investor owned companies fail has been reported favorably, without hear- in the field. Its purpose is to bring to execu. F soc 
to provide for the distribution and sale of ings, by the Senate Labor Committee and _ tives, supervisors, and personnel technicians sta 
electrical energy then, and then only, should awaits action by the Senate. Two similar certain principles and techniques, evolved an 
the government undertake such duties. bills (H.R. 3283 and H.R. 4997) are pend- through wide experience and _ intensive pol 

“Approximately one-fifth of the power ing in the House.” study, which are designed to produce more Bin 
generated in America today is distributed The reference to the reduction of work objective judgments and thus improve per- | no 
and sold by government agencies. We be- injuries in manufacturing in 1949 may be formance ratings. The manual is designed | toc 
lieve that further encroachment of govern- found in the U. S. Department of Labor's to help the reader evaluate an existing 
ment into the utility industry should be “Labor Information Bulletin’ for March program or to set up one from scratch A — @ 
discouraged except in cases of national 1950. significant feature of the book is that it ma 
emergency. The editors of “Industrial Relations offers practical guides for writing moe — W. 

“It is our firm belief that the best inter- Round-Table” feel that intrusion of the facts and fewer impressions into ratings, no fF 
ests of all of the people of this nation federal government into the jurisdictions of | matter what system a company happens to sus 
can best be served and secured through _ the states has gone far enough. The “Indus- be using. pre 
collective bargaining in investor owned trial Safety Act’ is one more piece of the There are 16 chapters, totaling 192 pages, Fe _- 
public utility corporations. same pattern. with more than 50 illustrations. 
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water resources of the nation be developed. @ New personnel society launched—A @ New York School of Industrial and 
However, we shall object to any move that new national personnel group, American Labor Relations at Cornell University has 
will result in these worthy projects being Society for Personnel Administration, has recently completed a study of the integra- a 


used as a means of destroying tax-paying recently been organized by a group of per- tion of negroes into the work force. The 
utility companies who, under proper reg- sonnel executives. Aims of ASPA are to experiences of 33 New York State firms do 
ulation, are furnishing adequate service. (1) raise the standards of personnel prac- were analyzed by Jacob Seidenberg who Ff rel 

“We further recommend as a matter of _ tice, (2) establish a clearing house for the conducted the study. His key finding was 
policy that the national officers, the local exchange of personnel methods and ideas, that an employer about to hire negroes for 


othcers and members use every means avail- and (3) have a “say” in federal and state the first time or place them in new positions Be 
able to prevent further nationalization of legislative matters that affect personnel should adopt a firm attitude toward aé- ga 
the utility industry, and work. hering to his new policy. Segregated facil Flo 
“We further recommend as a matter of Membership in ASPA is open to persons ities and preferential treatment were cate iol 
policy that we insist on fair and proper actively engaged in personnel administra- fully avoided by the employers surveyed. ff 
regulation of the utility industry and that tion. Others who have a bona fide interest The study, “Negroes in the Work Group,” a 
every effort be made to compel utility man- in personnel administration are also eligible may be purchased for 15 cents a copy from ne 
agements to fulfill their obligations to the to join but may not hold office. Distribution Center, New York State School ye 
consumers and to their employees.” The Society will hold its annual meeting of Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, Fan 
Accompanying the statement of policy is a June 8-9 in the Detroit-Leland Hotel in New York. or, 
dissertation on the reasons which impelled Detroit. All persons actively engaged or ce 
the CIO Utility Workers of America to interested in personnel work are invited to @ Fight for Freedom—All-time “best ad 
make the recommendation on this highly attend. For further details, write any of — seller” among National Association of ne 
controversial subject. the following officers of ASPA: Walter Manufacturers literature is “Fight for Free- me 
Copies of this four-page release may be Mason (president), personnel director, E. F. dom!” the Organization's first “‘comic-style’ 
obtained from the office of David R. Ed- Hauserman Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Leonard booklet. In less than six months, circula- rs 


wards, vice-president, Columbia Engineer- J. Smith (vice-president), assistant to the tion for this dramatic, 16-page full-color 
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booklet has climbed past the 1,700,000 
mark, with orders continuing at a rate of 
more than 100,000 a month. P 

An investigation of this field showed 
“Fight for Freedom!" which was written 
and produced by the literature department 
working with General Comics, Inc., has 
surpassed by far any similar attitude-build- 
ing booklet in the country. Depicting the 
march of freedom from the earliest times, 
the booklet has brought dozens of glowing 
comments from educators, industrial man- 
agers, employee relations specialists and 
public relations men throughout the coun- 
try. The only “comic book” award winner 
from Freedoms Foundation, it became the 
“best seller” in both the employee and the 
student markets within the first few months 
of its publication. 

Among the outstanding orders for the 
booklet were 187,500 from Esso; 150,000 
from General Motors; 40,000 from Illinois 
Central and 30,000 from Caterpiller Tractor 
Company. 

While “Fight for Freedom!” carried 
away top honors in the record-breaking 
literature circulation figures of 1949 and 
early 1950, a number of other literature de- 
partment booklets and pamphlets ranked 
high. These included “Your Future Is What 
You Make It,”’ a vocational guidance book- 
let whose circulation now exceeds one mil- 
lion; “Pioneers of Progress,” a 40-page 
dramatically illustrated portrayal of world 
socio-economic history; “Sum and Sub- 
stance,” a condensation of speeches, articles, 
anecdotes and quotations by industrial and 
political leaders, and the new “Economics 
in Action” series, which covers current eco- 
nomics with fast-moving interpretation of 
today's facts and figures. 


@ “How to Pick Leaders” by G. L. Free- 
man and E. K. Taylor, 222 pages. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. $3.50. 

The book is replete with stimulating 
suggestions and with new approaches to the 
problem of recruitment and advancement of 


executive personnel. For example, in a 
chapter headed “The True Measure of 
Leadership,” the authors suggest that the 
worth of a junior executive is not to be 
judged on how well the big boss likes him, 
or even on what people outside the organ- 
ization think of him. The true test is 
whether the unit he supervises is turning 
out the work with maximum satisfaction 
and minimum friction to all concerned. The 
authors go on to suggest how those who 
are led may be induced to provide the true 
measure of their leader's leadership. 

This is a “working’’ book, lucid and well- 
written—a valuable acquisition to the work- 
ing equipment of top management. 


@ Steadier job techniques—An action pro- 
gram to fight short-term unemployment was 
released recently by U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington 6, D. C. 

Directed to management, the Chamber 
report entitled “Steadier Jobs,” (25 cents 
per copy) proposes a seven-point procedure 
geared to produce more stabilized employ- 
ment. Dean H. Mitchell, Social Security Com- 
mittee chairman and a member of A. G. A. 
Executive Board, points out that ‘steadier 
jobs lead to improved industrial relations, 
feelings of job security and reduced operat- 
ing costs.” 

The report emphasizes that states pro- 
vide substantial payroll tax savings to those 
companies which reduce their unemploy- 
ment, and offers a chart showing potential 
savings under each state unemployment in- 
surance law. 

“Steady jobs mean lower unemployment 
compensation costs,’ the report says. “The 
employer is charged with the unemploy- 
ment attributable to his own operations 
under the experience-rating provisions of 
the state unemployment compensation law. 
Steady operations can save as high as $30 to 
$40 per $1,000 of payroll in some states. Lay- 
off of a single employee may cost from $600 
to $900 in unemployment compensation.” 

The report recommends appointment of 


a top-level “Steadier Jobs Committee” in 
each company to study and act on sales, 
production and personnel policies. Recom- 
mendations are offered for each major field 
of company operation. 


@ “Industrial Management Symposium,” 
The Consolidated Reporting Company, 303 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., $3.75 for 
1950 edition. 

This symposium consists of 20 well- 
chosen subjects written by outstanding lead- 
ers in various industries throughout the 
country. It has definite merit in that one is 
easily able to sense the trend of thinking 
in high circles these days and thus weigh 
the merits of one’s own concepts. In addi- 
tion to this, the subject matter is replete 
with usable information and thought pro- 
voking data. 

Here are some of the subjects and their 
authors: “Labor-Management Relations To- 
day,” Herman W. Steinkraus, president, 
Bridgeport Brass Co.; “Today's Job in 
Labor Relations,’ H. W. Anderson, vice- 
president in charge of personnel, General 
Motors Corp.; “Practical Aspects of Inau- 
gurating a Pension Program,” Lee Laird, 
Standard Oil Co. of California; “Person- 
nel, Safety and Public Relations,’ W. E. 
Jones, personnel manager, Climax Molyb- 
denum Co.; “Objective and Results of Apti- 
tude Testing,’ Charles W. Books, personnel 
officer, The Pennsylvania Co. for Banking 
and Trusts; “Helping People Want to De- 
velop,” Federal Security Agency; “The 
High Cost of Economic Ignorance,” L. E. 
Purvis, Opinion Research Corp.;* ‘Man- 
agement’s Responsibilities for Personnel 
Policies,” Alexander R. Heron, vice-presi- 
dent, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; “Manage- 
ment’s Job in an Age of Security,” C. B. 
Boulet, Wisconsin Public Service Corp.,+ 
a member of A. G. A. Personnel Committee, 
and others. 


* A. G. A. MonTHLY, p. 20, October 1949. 
7A. G, A. Montuty, p. 12, May 1949. 
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and get the business. And we have had to 
do it as a manufactured gas utility with 
relatively high gas rates. 

If you set aside about two cents of 
every dollar you take in from the sale of 
gas, you can pay for a sales force and 
local promotion that can do an effective 
job for you. We not only hope to hold 
present load, but we all want to build 
new load and increase revenues. Last 
year, Brooklyn Union, through its appli- 
ance sales and other promotion pro- 
grams, added $1,400,000 in estimated 
new annual revenue. For each dollar of 
new revenue, we spent 55 cents in pro- 
motion costs. I believe we can afford to 
spend even more than that to insure the 
future of our business. 
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To get back to our national responsi- 
bilities, we cannot measure all of our 
problems in terms of physical productiv- 
ity. Corporations are not merely aggre- 
gations of materials and machines. More 
important, they are people. A particular 
gas field may become exhausted, a plant 
may be destroyed or lost by accident or 
war, but as long as a company has peo- 
ple—loyal, experienced, and working to- 
gether as an effective team—new gas 
fields can be found and new plants can 
be built. 

We must make the utility business at- 
tractive to intelligent young men and 
women and see to it that they receive 
able leadership and inspiration. The suc- 
cess of an industry comes down in the 
final analysis to the leadership and plan- 
ning that goes into it. 

We must find ways, too, to give the 


individual worker, at every rank, a sense 
of accomplishment, a feeling of personal 
worth, a realization of the true impor- 
tance of his effort to the broad policies 
of the business. We have seen in this 
country that the individual—when not 
hedged in and hampered, but given the 
opportunity to learn and grow, repre- 
sents a tremendous creative force. Let's 
harness that force by sound and creative 
personnel policies. 

There are many other responsibilities 
that our industry, as a vital and essential 
force in the community and nation, must 
accept. I have every confidence that we 
will meet all of them squarely and com- 
pletely. We have at hand all of the at- 
tributes of a dynamic, enduring and ex- 
panding industry. Let us translate these 
great opportunities of today into the con- 
crete achievements of tomorrow. 








A.G.A. convention plans 
assume definite shape 


AJOR PROGRESS already has been made 

in plans for the 1950 American Gas As- 
sociation Convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 2-6. Organization of the mammoth 
meeting is under the supervision of the Gen- 
eral Convention Committee, George E. Whit- 
well, vice-president, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
chairman. 

Three general sessions will be held in the 
ballroom of the Atlantic City Auditorium on 
Monday afternoon, October 2; Tuesday morn- 
ing, October 3 and Thursday morning, Octo- 
ber 5. Program details for these sessions will 
be announced in the July-August issue of the 
A. G. A. MONTHLY. .Nationally known au- 
thorities will address the meetings on such 
subjects as the general business situation, the 
present and future of social security, human 
relations, financing, selling, balanced loads, 
meeting competition, and other timely subjects. 

The convention will open on Monday morn- 
ing, October 2, with a joint meeting of the 
A. G. A. Manufactured Gas and Natural Gas 
Departments. Principal feature will be a panel 
discussion by well-informed gas industry ex- 


Our future rests in our 


@ Excerpts from paper by Lyle C. Harvey, presi- 
dent and general manager, Affiliated Gas Equip- 
ment, Inc., Cleveland, at annual meeting of In- 
diana Gas Association in French Lick, Ind., April 
27 and 28, 1950. 


HE APPLIANCES that the dealers sell are 

definitely a responsibility of the utility com- 
pany! Since they will prove to be your re- 
sponsibility after they are sold, you had better 
make them your responsibility before they are 
sold! These appliances will in the long run 
determine the service you provide for your cus- 
tomers. 

The utility, of its own free will and by its 
own actions, has passed out of the picture as 
an important customer of the range manu- 
facturer. How this affects your business re- 
mains to be seen, but certainly the answer de- 
pends on the influence you exert in the gas ap- 
pliance merchandising picture. And, the utility 
merchandising influence has been going down 
—not up—on water heaters, ranges and house 
heating. 

So far as house heating is concerned, the 
utility can handle the release of natural gas as 
a means of building up the proper kind of 
dealer merchandising for this particular type 
of appliance—a means of building up the 
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ecutives on the subject of changeover to nat- 
ural gas, a topic of primary concern to many 
companies because of the phenomenal exten- 
sion of the nation’s pipeline systems. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be lunch- 
eon meetings of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section and the Accounting Section, 
as well as meetings of the Operating and Res- 
idential Gas Sections. 

No meetings will be held on Wednesday 
afternoon, October 4, in order to allow dele- 
gates ample time to see and study the giant 
exposition of gas appliances and equipment 
in the Atlantic City auditorium. Wednesday 
morning, however, will be a busy one for 
meetings. The annual Home Service Breakfast 
will begin the day’s schedule, followed by a 
joint meeting of the Residential Gas Section 
and the Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion. Other Wednesday morning events will 
be meetings on Customer Activities and Gen- 
eral Activities arranged by the Accounting 
Section; a home service round-table; possibly 
a meeting of the Operating Section; and a 
separate session on employee relations, spon- 
sored by A. G. A. Personnel Committee. 

A mammoth dealers’ meeting will be held in 
the Ballroom of the Atlantic City Auditorium 
on Thursday afternoon, October 5. Joint spon- 
sorship will be by American Gas Association, 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
and National Appliance and Radio Dealers 
Association. Plans are being developed to as- 
sure a large attendance of dealers so that they 
also will have the opportunity to see the huge 
exposition of the iatest gas appliances and 
equipment. 

Harold Massey, manager of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Exposition, reports that 
every available booth has been sold for the 
exhibit. Since applications for exhibition space 
continue to arrive at the GAMA office, an at- 
tempt will be made to open up additional ex- 


own hands 


proper merchandising influence, whether it 
actually sells or not. 

The gas company can use the release of nat- 
ural gas for house heating, whether it be the 
complete removal of restrictions or merely a 
limited removal of restrictions, to get the 
proper kind of dealer merchandising program 
started. The utility can see to it that the deal- 
ers put in the kind of equipment the utility 
wants on its lines, properly installed, and that 
proper servicing arrangements are provided. 
On the other hand, the utility can use this op- 
portunity to reach a point where the public is 
dissatisfied with gas as a fuel and the dealers 
no longer feel there is any profit in the gas 
appliance business. 

So you have an interest in what the dealer 
sells and just as surely you have an interest in 
how he sells, how he installs and how he 
services. If you want the dealer to handle your 
sales business, it's high time you make sure 
he has a business—an effective and profitable 
business—on the kind of appliances you want 
to have representing you in the homes of your 
customers. In order to do this, you have to do 
a lot of things and so has the dealer. 

It is very important to remember that the 
initiative for a successful utility-dealer pro- 








hibition areas to supplement the 70,000 square 
feet of space that already has been reserved by 
manufacturers. 

Many of the manufacturers who have ¢. 
hibited in previous years have increased their 
exhibition space this year. In addition, approy. 
imately 25 new exhibitors have reserved space 
A review of the plans of over 165 exhibitors 
indicates more impressive displays than eve 
before. 

Thursday and Friday will be designated a 
Dealers’ Day” and a record attendance of Bas 
appliance dealers and LP-gas dealers is expected, 

An interesting program of entertainment fo, 
delegates and their wives is being planned to 
extend from Monday through Thursday. 4 
the popular President's Reception, Presiden 
Hugh H. Cuthrell and the officers of A. G, 4 
and GAMA will greet the delegates at the be. 
ginning of the social activities. Under the dj. 
rection of the Convention Entertainment Com. 
mittee, of which Otis H. Ritenour, Washing. 
ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C, js 
chairman, there will be top flight stage shows, 
dancing, music and other features for ‘relaya. 
tion after the day's work is done. 

The Tuesday Afternoon Ladies’ Party will 
be held at a prominent Boardwalk hotel in 
one of the most attractive rooms in Atlantic 
City. Hostesses for this afternoon party, to 
which the wives of gas industry members look 
forward with such interest, will be Ann Cuth. 
rell and her Ladies’ Committee. 

Atlantic City hotels report that advance tes- 
ervations indicate a record-breaking attend- 
ance at the 1950 American Gas Association 
Convention. Members are urged, therefore, to 
secure their hotel accommodations as soon as 
possible. Requests for reservations should be 
made on a form, available at A. G. A. Head- 
quarters, to be mailed direct to American Gas 
Association Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


gram must start with the utility. If you are 
sincerely interested in dealer cooperation in 
your territory, I earnestly recommend immedi- 
ate action as follows: 

(1) Make a complete dealer survey in each 
of your towns. List all of the legitimate heat- 
ing dealers. Find out how they operate, the 
capacity of their shops, their merchandising 
plans, number of outside salesmen, display 
facilities and their knowledge of good heating 
practice. Find out what they do to locate pros- 
pects and, once a prospect is located, how e- 
fectively the selling is applied. 

(2) Upon completion of this survey, calla 
meeting of the dealers in each area. Make this 
a round-table discussion affair. Tell the deal- 
ers how and when you hope to make more gas 
available and how you want to capitalize on 
the demand for gas heating in building up 
your base loads. Demonstrate the manner in 
which this can mean more business and greater 
profit to the dealer. 

(3) Find out the most effective way to 
help your dealers. Offer salesmen’s training 
schools, service and installation programs, f- 
nancing plans, cooperative advertising and di- 
rect-mail help. Get the dealers on your team. 
If you help them, they surely will help you. 
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Home service winners named in CP contest 


OME 29 home service representatives 

throughout the country have been awarded 
a total of $500 in prizes for the best demon- 
strations of automatic gas ranges built to CP 
standards. 

Sponsored by the Association's Home Serv- 
ice Committee, this first postwar contest of its 
kind was designed to promote interest in and 
increase the demonstration possibilities for 
automatic gas ranges. The competition was 
open to all home service representatives of gas 
companies in this country and Canada. Prizes 
were contributed by the CP manufacturers 
group, Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Later in the year, GAMA will make the 
winning demonstrations available to the in- 
dustry in printed form. 

Meeting at A. G. A. headquarters in New 
York on May 5, the jury of awards gave the 
first prize of $100 to Isabel McGovern, home 
service director, Minneapolis Gas Company. 
Second prize of $75 was awarded to Margaret 
Bauer, home service representative, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, New York. 
Third prize of $50 went to Lois Payne, home 
service director, Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., and fourth prize of $25, to 
Lucille E. Boettcher, home economist, Laclede 
Gas Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Twenty-five prizes of ten dollars each were 
awarded as follows: Mrs. Elyse Van Dyke, 
Alabama Gas Corp.; Margaret McPherson, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; Jean E. Mutch, 
British Columbia Electric Co., Vancouver, 
B. C.; Catherine Haigler and Sarah O'Connor, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; Janet Duzan, 
The Dayton Power & Light Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Mrs. Gussie Lee Fuller, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas. 

Also the following winners: Ruth Smith 
Carlson, Mrs. Barbara Graham and Ethelene 
Willems, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.; 
Carolyn Davis, Nashville Gas & Heating Co.; 
Kathryn G. Ashcroft, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; 
Mrs. Maxine Gentis, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco; Helen E. Bell, Mary Ann 
Kennedy, and Nancy Vickroy, The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh; Ann Stoner, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Helen K. Crawford, Cynthia Heister, 
and Anne Lyng, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp.; Florence M. Carmi, Ida Lansden, 
Louise Maus and Sara Williams, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C.; Loreen 
Jacobson, Wisconsin Power & Light Company. 

Requirements of the contest called for dem- 
onstrations of 20-30 minutes duration. Each 
demonstration was to be suitable for presenta- 
tion by one person only and must have been 
given before at least one group of customers, 
salesmen or dealers. The demonstrations were 
to be sales-slanted and dramatically effective. 


Talent 


@ If a man has a talent and cannot use it, 
he has failed. If he has a talent and uses only 
half of it, he has partly failed. If he has a 
talent and learns somehow to use the whole 
of it, he has gloriously succeeded, and won a 
satisfaction and a triumph few men ever know 
—Thomas Wolfe. 
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Jury of Awards judging entries in ‘CP’ range demonstration contest sponsored by A. G. A. 
Home Service Committee: (Clockwise around table) H. P. Morehouse, chairman, A. G. A. Residential 
Gas Section; Marie M. Daugherty, Chicago; Mrs. Ruth P. Casa-Emellos, New York; Irene L. Muntz, 
chairman, Home Service Committee; Dr. Helen Judy Bond, New York; Eleanor Morrison, past- 
chairman, Home Service Committee; Harold E. Jalass, chairman, GAMA “CP” Manufacturers Group 


Hartford home builder display successful 





Hartford Gas Company display at Home Builders Show in West Hartford, Connecticut. The com- 
pany exhibited its entire line of gas appliances, and in addition to satisfactory sales at the 
show, obtgined a large number of good prospects. More than 30,000 persons visited the show 


Canadian company popularizes style show 





This Spring Style Show exhibit sponsored by Union Gas Co. of Canada Ltd. at Jay Cee Fair in 
Windsor, Ontario, attracted unusual amount of favorable comment and also many useful inquiries 
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Domestic gas range shipments continue upswing 


OTAL industry shipments of domestic gas 

ranges during the first four months of 1950 
increased 68.8 percent over a year ago, accord- 
ing to Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. The new total of 888,000 units com- 
pares with 526,000 units shipped during the 
first four months of 1949, and is practically 
double the prewar average (1936-40) of 448,- 
700 units shipped for the period. 

During 1948, the alltime peak year, 948,- 
600 domestic gas ranges were shipped during 
the first four months. 


Gas water heaters gain 


HIPMENTS of automatic gas water heaters 
totaled 639,800 units during the first four 
months of 1950, according to preliminary re- 
ports released by Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association. 


For the second consecutive month, indica- 
tions are that industry shipments of domestic 
gas ranges surpassed the previous “high” for 
a particular month. April 1950 shipments are 
estimated at 246,000 units, 63.9 percent over 
shipments of April 1949, and slightly greater 
than the 245,300 units shipped during April 
1948, the previous high for the month. The 
prewar average (1936-40) for the month was 
144,400 units. 

While figures relating to shipments of elec- 
tric ranges during the first four months of 1950 


during first quarter 


This is an increase of 62.3 percent over the 
same period of 1949, and approximates the ac- 
tivity of the first four months of the alltime 
peak year—1947, when 664,700 units were 
shipped. Unit shipments during the first four 


DOMESTIC RANGE SHIPMENTS—UNITS* 





GAS 


1950 
165,000 
209,000 
268,0007 


1949 
106,700 
117,700 
151,500 


375,900 
150,100 
526,000 
151,600 
162,200 
125,800 
206,100 
227,300 
257,500 
237,400 
175,700 


January 
February 
March 


642,000 
246,0007 


Ist quarter 
April 


Four months 888,000 


May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


2,069,600 


Change 
+54.6 
+776 


ELECTRIC 


% N 


Change 
—12.9 
+31.8 
+59.8 


1950 
111,900 
136,000 
166,000 


1949 
128,400 
103,200 
103,900 


335,500 423.4 
71,000 — 
406,500 
61,800 
80,800 
73,900 
78,000 
108,700 
85,600 
70,700 
90,000 


1,056,000 





* Sources: GAMA, NEMA, Bureau of the Census 
+ Preliminary—subject to revision 
t Not available 


WATER HEATER SHIPMENTS—UNITS* 





GAS—AUTOMATIC 


1950 
131,600 
156,500 
175,000 


1949 
88,400 
84,500 

106,000 

278,900 
115,200 
394,100 
120,200 
132,200 
114,400 
138,800 
147,300 
154,200 
138,300 
126,500 


January 
February 
March 


463,100 
176,7007 


Ist quarter 
April 


Four months 639,800 


May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1,466,000 


Change 
+48.9 
+85.2 

+ 65.1 


ELECTRIC—STORAGE 


Cc. 


€ 

1949 
43,600 
54,300 
55,600 


153,500 
52,100 


1950 
57,100 
68,600 
83,500 

209,200 

t 

205,600 

59,600 

67,000 

54,400 

62,300 

68,800 

68,700 

53,500 

55,100 


695,000 





* Sources: GAMA, NEMA, Bureau of the Census 
+ Pretiminary—subject to revision 
t Not available 
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are not available, first quarter shipments wep 
estimated at 413,900 units, 23.4  perceg 
greater than the 335,500 units shipped durj 
the first quarter of 1949. Comparable figures 
on domestic gas ranges show that during the 
first quarter of 1950, some 642,000 units were 
shipped as compared with 375,900 units i 
1949, an increase of 70.8 percent. 

The 166,000 electric ranges shipped during 
March 1950 appears to have established a ney 
peak. Domestic gas range shipments dui 
that month were estimated at 268,000 units, 


months of this year were more than four apd 
one half times greater than the prewar avep. 
age (1936-40) for the period. 

April 1950 shipments estimated at 176,799 
units were 53.4 percent greater than during the 
same month of 1949. For the second conseq. 
tive month, a new alltime monthly peak was 
established. 

While figures relating to shipments of elec. 
tric storage water heaters during the first four 
months of 1950 are not available, first quarter 
shipments are estimated at 209,200 units, ap 
increase of 36.3 percent over the 153,500 elec. 
tric storage water heaters shipped during the 
first quarter of 1949. Comparable figures on 
automatic gas water heaters indicate that dur. 
ing the first quarter of this year, shipments to- 
taled 463,100 units, or 66.0 percent greater 
than the 278,900 units shipped during the first 
quarter of 1949. 


French gas contract 
CONTRACT for 


equipment needed for 
29 manufactured gas plants in France to 
propane has been obtained by North Ameri- 


supplying all the 
conversion of 


can Petroleum Gas New York, 
N.Y. 

Most of the French gas industry has been 
nationalized and operates under a govern- 
ment agency known as Gaz de France. Ac 
cording to Virgil Stark, president of the 
New York firm, the majority of the French 
gas plants are small. 

Plants with a production of less than 20 
million cubic feet a year represent 58 per- 
cent of the total number, but have a com: 
bined gas production which is approxi- 
mately only 3.5 percent of the total gas pro- 
duction. 

Most of the French gas plants are of the 
coal retort type, and production costs pet 
unit of gas are 2-3 times those of the larger, 
more modern plants, Mr. Stark noted. Gas 
rates have not been raised proportionately with 
increased production costs, and consequently 
most of these smaller plants operate at a loss. 


Corp., 


Times change 


@ Pre-War: The Customer is always right. 

Wartime: The Customer was often left. 
Post-War: Unless you treat customers right 

you won't have any customers left.—Selected. 
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Hewson elected president of PUAA 





William B. Hewson (center), The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., newly-elected president of Public Utilities 
Advertising Association, poses with his 1950-1951 team. Left to right are: third vice-president—Walter 
G. Heren, St. Louis; second vice-president—Paul L. Penfield, Detroit; President Hewson; first vice-presi- 
dent—John E. Canfield, Madison; treasurer—Mead Schenck, Dubuque. George Hanel is secretary 


HE GROWING STATURE of advertising 

as a sales and public relations tool was re- 
flected at the twenty-ninth annual convention 
of Public Utilities Advertising Association in 
Kansas City, Mo., May 11-12. A record gath- 
ering of more than 200 advertising executives 
took part in the conference which explored 
many phases of newspaper, magazine, bill- 
board, radio, display and television adver- 
tising. High spot was the award of prizes in 
the annual Better Copy Contest to utilities in 
20 different classifications. 

William B. Hewson, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., was 
elected president of PUAA for the 1950- 
1951 term. Mr. Hewson is a member of Na- 
tional Advertising and Domestic Gas Copy 
Committees of A.G.A. and has been an ac- 
tive participant in many Association pro- 
grams. Other new PUAA officers are: first 
vice-president—John E. Canfield, Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co.; second vice-president— 
Paul L. Penfield, The Detroit Edison Co.; and 
third vice-president—W alter G. Heren, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, and secretary— 
George Hanel, The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. Mead Schenck, Interstate 
Power Co., was reelected treasurer. 

Floyd I. Fairman, Kentucky Utilities Co., 
retiring PUAA president, reported the addi- 
tion of 35 new members during the year, 
making a total of 338 members. 

Advertising expenditures per utility cus- 
tomer have increased sharply, President-elect 
Hewson reported, in presenting the results of 
a survey of 147 companies, of which 53 were 
gas, 47 electric, and the remainder combina- 
tion. In 1940 the average expenditure per 
customer was 49 cents; by 1947 it was 52 
cents, and in 1949 it had mounted to 65 cents. 

While electric companies spent more money 
than gas companies per customer for adver- 
using, gas utilities showed a higher expendi- 
ture as compared with percentage of revenue. 
Newspaper space continued to claim the lion’s 
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share of the advertising dollar, accounting for 
35 percent, Mr. Hewson reported. 

C. Fred Westin, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J., presented results of 
a survey of 150 companies indicating that 
the average advertising manager is a versatile 
fellow with his hands in 31 different fields 
ranging from space advertising to civic ac- 
tivities. The four big activities were shown 
as space advertising, direct mail, news and 
advertising publicity, and radio. 

A lively “hellbox”’ session led by Mr. Hew- 
son evoked considerable information on area 
advertising, agency results, newspaper pub- 
licity, selection of newspaper media, and ad- 
vertising to combat socialism. Among the 
discussion leaders were H. A. Praeger, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; J. S. Spaulding, 
Southern California Gas Co., and Charles J. 
Allen, The Connecticut Light and Power Co. 


Finer points analyzed 


R. M. Alderman, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
New York, gave an informative talk on the 
re-use of advertising, in which he recom- 
mended repetition of outstanding advertise- 
ments as an effective way to save money. 

An analysis of the finer points of good 
display advertising was made by Delbert S. 
Ford, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., 
who said displays indicate the company’s 
character to the public. Not only do they sell 
goods in the display rooms, which he called 
“customer rooms,” but they create or dissipate 
public good will to a surprising extent. 

Other speakers presented talks on public 
relations, display advertising, characteristics 
of a good advertising manager, salesmanship, 
and private versus public enterprise. Color- 
ful cartoon films were shown by John A. 
Sutherland Productions depicting the horrors 
of an all-powerful government. The confer- 
ence was further enlivened by a humorous 
safety demonstration presented by the Kansas 
City police department, at the luncheon spon- 


sored by The Gas Service Company and 
Kansas City Light and Power Company. A 


dinner, entertainment and door prizes were 


presented to PUAA members by Crosley. 
Winners of the annual Better Copy Con- 
test awards were announced at the concluding 


session, Friday afternoon, by Walter G. Heren, 


chairman of the contest committee. Compet- 
ing companies were divided into three groups: 
A—less than 125,000 customers; B—125,000 
to 300,000 customers; and C—More than 
300,000 customers. 

Gas companies in competition with other 
utilities made a creditable showing in out- 
door advertising, interior display and films 
but were notably weak in bill enclosures and 
direct mail pieces, annual reports, and com- 
plete programs. The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, won the top award for all utility 
companies for the production of an outstand- 
ing film. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc., and The 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company with 
three first-place awards each led all other 
competitors in classifications including gas 
industry material. The New Orleans utility 
also scored two second-place winners and 
Cincinnati had one second-place entry. Other 
multiple winners included Portland Gas & 
Coke Company, two firsts and two thirds; 
Pittsburgh Natural Gas Companies, a first, 
second and third; The East Ohio Gas Co., one 
first and two thirds; Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., one first and one third; Citi- 
zens Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis, two 
seconds and one third; The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., a second and a third; 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
first and second; Atlanta Gas Light Co., first 
and second; and Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., second and third. 

Winners of first-place awards -in various 
classifications which included gas industry 
entries were as follows: 

Series of public relations advertisements— 
Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore., 
New Orleans Public Service Inc.; Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. 

Series of Gas promotional advertisements— 
Illinois Northern Utilities Co., Dixon; Equi- 
table Gas Co., Pittsburgh; The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Single advertisement on any subject—Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Corp.; Atlanta Gas 
Light Co.; Pittsburgh Natural Gas Companies. 

Employee newspapers (all utility compan- 
ies)—Mississippi Power & Light Company. 

Bill enclosures, direct mail pieces, commer- 
cial or industrial (all utility companies)— 
New Orleans Public Service Inc.; The Cin- 
cinnati Gas and Electric Company. 

Special employee booklets (all utility com- 
panies )—Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. 

Interior display (all utility companies)— 
Kings County Lighting Co., The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Outdoor advertising, large units (all util- 
ity companies )—Portland Gas & Coke Co. 

Radio advertising (all utility companies) 
—New Orleans Public Service Inc. 

Films (all utility companies)—The East 
Ohio Gas Company. 






Hartford Gas fetes home economists 





Speakers and guests at The Hartford Gas Company's annual home economics conference: (Left to right) 
Ruth Cowles, Carmel Along, Pearl Grandy, Elizabeth Farnham, Edith Cushman, Agnes Gorse, Mrs. Paul 
Buchanan, Howard Carlson, sales manager; Marie Sellers, Dr. Margaret Chaney, Olga P. Brucher, 
Paul Buchanan, Jane Tiffany Wagner, Clara Cerveny, Mrs. Arra Sutton Mixter, home service director 


Connecticut L&P planning new offices 





imposing new central office building which will be erected by The Connecticut Light & Power 
Company in the town of Berlin, Connecticut. The structure will house approximately 300 persons 


Sprague Meter opens new facilities 


A ie og GOO Ne, 


























Sprague Meter Co., celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, has erected this modern warehouse 
in Davenport, lowa, with the latest storage and repair facilities. A somewhat similar structure 
has been built in Houston, Texas. Special dedication ceremonies were held in each community 
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| | sseagge in home economics education 
foods, radio and television were outlined | 
for 150 home economics teachers from 
schools in the Hartford, Connecticut are, 
on April 26. The occasion was the sixth ap. 
nual home economics conference sponsored : 
by The Hartford Gas Company. 

Home economics work in the field is an B 
excellent gas for television education work 
Jane Tiffany Wagner, director of educa. 
tion for National Broadcasting Co., tolg 
the group. Miss Wagner, currently in charg. | 
of the University of the Air “Home | 
What You Make It,” discussed advantages 
of home economics training for every-day 
living. ' 

Other featured speakers on the program 
were Olga P. Brucher, dean, school of home 
economics at Rhode Island State College, 
and Marie Sellers, director of consume; 
service, General Foods Corporation, 

Guests showed particular interest in the 
company’s New Freedom Gas Kitchen dis. 
play and exhibit of modern gas appliances 
Mrs. Arra Sutton Mixter is home service 
director, The Hartford Gas Company. 


Air conditioning award 
MERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION has an- 


nounced its annual Progress Award for 
Gas Summer Air Conditioning. A handsome 
copper plaque on a polished walnut panel 
and a check for $1,000 will be used at the 
discretion of utility management for a joint 
activity to be enjoyed by the entire personnel 
of the winning company, or for distribution 
to those most responsible for the achievement. F 
Each member of the winning utility who had 
a part in its gas summer air conditioning ac- 
complishment will receive a gold-plated min- 
iature reproduction of the company’s trophy 
plaque. 

Any gas utility company member of 
A. G. A. is eligible for the contest. Accom- 
plishments in application engineering, product 
improvement, sales planning, organization de- 
velopment, sales promotion or any other out- 
standing achievement making a worthwhile 
contribution toward the advancement of gas 
summer air conditioning will be considered by 
the jury of awards. Entries must be mailed 
to L. Bert Nye, Jr., chairman, A. G. A. Gas 
Summer Air Conditioning Committee, Ameri- © 
can Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, § 
New York 17, N. Y., on or before August § 
1, 1950 and should be based on accomplish- 
ment in 1949. 

The jury of awards will include a represen- 
tative from each of the following fields of 
science and industry: American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers; the edu- 
cational field; gas trade publishers; American 
Institute of Architects; The Building Industry 
Press; Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associt 
tion; American Gas Association Laboratorits, 
and a representative of A. G. A. Residential 
Gas Section. 

Previous winners of the A. G. A. Progress 
Award were Southern California Gas Com §& 
pany for 1947 and the Houston Natural Gas J 
Corporation for 1948. 
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“Skip Hazard” to lead gas safety drive 


SAFETY 


KIP HAZARD, a nimble little fellow 
pa an amazing ability to be in the 
right spot at the right time, may well be- 
come a leading figure in the gas industry. 
Now, for the first time, this animated char- 
acter has been made available to members 
of American Gas Association as a special 
safety promotion feature. 

An intriguing symbol of safety, Skip 
Hazard was originated and copyrighted by 
Bob Lem, Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke 
Co, and used in that company’s current 
safety promotion drive. Skip’s appearances 
have been so successful that he has received 
the endorsement of the A. G. A. Accident 
Prevention Committee under its chairman, 
the late Paul Hasskarl, and his successor, 
w. H. Adams, The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co., Pittsburgh. 

Unlike other safety promotion programs, 
Skip Hazard was originated for and will be 
used exclusively in the gas industry. He can 
put across safety messages in a medium 
that carries the widest possible reader ap- 
peal. The type of Skip Hazard program 
adopted by the Portland utility is readily 
understood by all personnel and is easily 
translated into positive action—safety! 

This novel safety promotion service will 
be offered to member gas companies as a 
“package” program. Cost will be based 
upon mass distribution and current produc- 
tion rates. Quantity production will assure 


Executive board honors 


“epee wompsbeetn to the gas industry by 
the late John Van Norden were singled out 
on May 12, 1950 in a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Executive Board of 
American Gas Association. Mr. Van Norden 
was a director and member of the Executive 
Committee of A. G. A. at the time of his death. 


Philadelphia views new 


NEW HOME SERVICE TYPE of video 

entertainment was introduced recently 
by The Philadelphia Gas Works Company 
as a series of “PGW Television Matinee” 
shows over Station WPTZ. 

Billed as “television's newest and most 
interesting daytime show for the ladies,” 
the program is presented every Thursday 
at 3:00 P.M., from the basement studios 
of WPTZ in Philadelphia. . 

Entertainment is the keynote of the show, 
which features a master of ceremonies sur- 
tounded by well known chefs, maitres d’ 
hotel, prominent guests, musicians and tiny 
tots. Even the studio audience joins in the 
fun. 

Setting for the show is a modern gas 

kitchen equipped with a fully-automatic, 
six-burner gas range and gas refrigerator. 
Giloric Stove Corp., Philadelphia, partici- 
Pates in the show as a co-sponsor. 
_ Commercial aspects of “Television Mat- 
inee,” although occurring frequently, are 
given major emphasis when the gas appli- 
ances are demonstrated, and when audio- 
visual plugs on the advantages of gas are 
televised, 
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Personne 1 Departmen 


PORTLAND GAS & COKE COMPANY 


a reasonable cost to organizations of all 
sizes. 

Six different types of successfully tested 
material will be offered to participating 
companies: 


former director 


Comprising the special resolutions commit- 
tee appointed by A. G. A. President H. H. 
Cuthrell, were Frank C. Smith, Houston, 
chairman; Stanley H. Hobson, Rockford, III., 
and L. B. Bonnett, New York, N. Y. The 
board expressed its profound sorrow at Mr. 
Van Norden’s death and paid tribute to his 


television series 





Sensi 





Pete Boyle, master of cer ies on 


(1) A series of three four-color posters 
for bulletin board use to introduce Skip 
Hazard to gas company personnel and 
stimulate interest. 

(2) A series of 12 four-color, follow-up 
posters on current industry-wide safety haz- 
ards. 

(3) A four-color comic book for general 
distribution by mail to all personnel to 
familiarize them and their families with 
Skip Hazard as a safety symbol. 

(4) A complete safety contest kit con- 
taining all items and instructions for an 
organization-wide safety contest. 

(5) Skip Hazard mats or proofs for use 
in printed or mimeographed house organs. 

(6) A series of 24 four-color paycheck 
stuffers—regular reminders of the need 
for continuing safety education. 


Each year, a new series will be offered, in- 
corporating the newest advances in safety 
education in the gas industry. 

Further details can be obtained from Bob 
Lem Safety Comics, 4635 North Minnesota 
St., Portland 11, Oregon. Mr. Lem’s gas 
plant drawings already have received na- 
tional attention. His ‘“‘safety engineer's 
nightmare” appears on page 40, A. G. A. 
MONTHLY, September 1949. His work has 
been reproduced also in recent issues of 
Safety Engineering and Gas Age magazines. 


active service with A. G. A. and GAMA since 
1928. 

Copies of the resolution have been sent to 
Mrs. Van Norden and also to the president of 
American Meter Company. Mr. Van Norden 
was secretary and sales promotion manager of 
the firm. 


WPTZ’s “Television Matinee,” holding guest reg- 
istration book with home service representative from The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., program 
sponsor. Visiting celebrities and well known local personalities will be guest-starred on the show 
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Discussion series opened for A.G.A. employees 


N TODAY'S complex civilization it is more 

necessary than ever before for each employee 
to understand the objectives of his industry 
or business. In order to foster this feeling of 
“belongingness,” American Gas Association 
has initiated an intensive discussion program 
operated and run by and for employees at 
A. G. A. headquarters in New York. 

The Association’s move is in line with 
similar steps being undertaken by farsighted 
managements throughout the country. It is ex- 
pected to result in the added benefits of help- 
ful information for new A. G. A. employees 
and basic data which can be used to stimulate 
similar discussion programs throughout the 
industry. 

First step in the the A. G. A. employee dis- 
cussion program is a short introductory course 


offered this spring on a trial basis. Three 
round-table discussion meetings were started 
on May 22 and will continue through June 
29. Selected as discussion topics are (1) The 
Gas Industry—lIts Origin and Evolution, (2) 
The General Function of A. G. A. and Other 
Trade Associations, and (3) A. G. A. Head- 
quarters Organization, Functions and Policies. 

Organization and administration of the pro- 
gram is carried out by a nine-man committee of 
junior and senior staff employees. This com- 
mittee in turn selects discussion leaders, speak- 
ers, recorders, and observers for each meeting. 
Edgar A. Jahn, assistant utilization engineer, 
is chairman of the over-all committee. 

Fifteen employees who have been selected 
as discussion leaders were shown how to con- 
duct effective meetings during a series of after- 


Gas measurement course proves popular 


RECORD NUMBER of persons—928 

men from industry and 125 college 
students—enrolled for the twenty-fifth silver 
anniversary, Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course at University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla., April 11-13. 

The general opening session was ad- 
dressed by W. H. Carson, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, and Dr. G. L. Cross, 
president, University of Oklahoma. Prin- 
cipal address was given by J. H. Russell, 
vice-president, Gulf Oil Corporation. This 
session was presided over by W. H. Woods, 
Gulf Oil Corporation. B. F. Worley, United 
Gas Corp., outlined the program of classes 
for the course. 

Elimination of general sessions on 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings made 


it possible to include a greater variety of 
topics for classroom discussions than in 
previous years. Some 80 instructors in 
charge of classroom work were drawn from 
the University faculty, industry, and man- 
ufacturers of gas measurement, regulation, 
and related equipment. Thirty exhibitors 
who participated employed unique means 
to give educational demonstrations on the 
functioning of equipment. 

The executive committee elected B. F. 
Worley to serve as chairman of the general 
committee for the next short course, April 10- 
12, 1951. Chairman of subcommittees are: 
W. H. Carson, local arrangements; Kate A. 
Niblack, publicity and registration; James 
L. Griffin, program committee; K. R. Tib- 
bets, exhibit committee; T. S$. Whitis, publi- 


Texas Gas maps area development drive 


REATER industrial use of natural gas and 

the attraction of new industries are goals 
of a new area development program mapped 
by Texas Gas Transmission Corp., Owensboro, 
Kentucky. The program will stress that new 
levels of progress and prosperity are attain- 
able now that the company has doubled the 
amount of natural gas available in the Big 


River Region. 

Operation of the area development program 
will be under the direction of Herman Horst- 
man, new director of sales and customer rela- 
tions, and John Kirtley, director of public re- 
lations. The drive will be coordinated with 
the work of state and local agencies and civic 


groups. 


New publications of interest to gas industry 


@ More than 100 handsome photographs of 
pipeline installations are reproduced in an 
elaborate new booklet published by Nords- 
trom Valve Division, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company. Also included are factual data on 
pipeline mileage and multicolored maps show- 
ing the principal gas, crude oil and products 
pipelines. Of special interest are data and il- 
lustrations of power operated valves. 

Copies of Bulletin V-210 may be obtained 


from Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 400 North 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

@ “Internal Auditing in Industry,” pub- 
lished by The Institute of Internal Auditors, 
includes among its 20 divisions, an informa- 
tive chapter on internal auditing in the public 
utility industry. American Gas Association was 
represented on the subcommittee which pre- 
pared this chapter by H. A. Martinson, Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Company. Mr. Martin- 


Texas Eastern forms production subsidiary 


FFICIALS of Texas Eastern Transmission 

Corp., Shreveport, La., have announced for- 
mation of a wholly-owned subsidiary, Texas 
Eastern Production Corp., to engage in oil 
and gas exploration and production. 
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Primary purpose of the new company, a 
Delaware corporation, is to explore for 
natural gas reserves in connection with the 
parent company’s transcontinental Big Inch 
natural gas pipeline system. The production 


noon get-togethers. Several representatives of 
the Committee for Economic Development, ; 
pioneer in the employee training field, offeres 
guidance and program suggestions. In adg. 
tion, Dr. Henrietta Fleck, home economics de. 
partment at New York University, outling 
basic requirements for a productive discussion 
Dr. Fleck was a speaker at the A. G. A. Hom 
Service Workshop in Chicago, January 44 
1950, and is a recognized authority in the em. 
ployee training field. 

Over-all objectives of the A. G. A. Progtam 
were outlined at a special dinner Meeting § 
which preceded the first discussion session 
The committee in charge of the program a J 
nounced that the spring series will be used; § 
a springboard for further meetings on specify 
ispects of the American economic system, 


cations committee; W. A. Brewster, practi § 
cal methods committee. 

Each year. the general committee offers 
seven prizes for papers on the subjec, 
“What I learned at the Gas Measuremen 
Short Course.”” Winners for 1949 were x 
follows: 

First prize—E. V. Martin, United Gas 
Corp., Gulfport, Miss.; Second prize— 
G. A. Bridges, Phillips Petroleum Co, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Third prize—J. P. Ber. 
ling, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New Gulf 
Texas; Four fourth prizes—J. W. Ryan, 
Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., Tulsa; C. A. Hum. 
mel, Lone Star Gas Co., Ranger, Texas: 
C. E. Richards, Jr., Pan American Gas Co, 
Texas City, Texas, and A. H. Barrett, Stan- 
olind Oil and Gas Co., Levelland, Texas, 


To implement the program, RKO Pathe has 
completed for Texas Gas a 16 mm documen- 
tary sales film dramatizing the uses of natunl § 
gas. Produced in color, the film will be pre 
pared in two versions—for school, university 
and local club audiences, as well as for bus: 
ness executives. 


son is currently a member, A. G. A. Sub & 
committee on Internal Auditing. y 

After initial writings by the subcommit 
tee, the chapter was reviewed, discussed and 
commented upon by many persons in the 
utility industry. As a result, it is both de 
scriptive and authoritative. 

The new publication is available for sale } 
from The Institute of Internal Auditors, 120 & 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


firm will operate generally in the Southwest 
ern states and will be staffed originally with 
the same personnel employed by the trans 
mission company. 
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ae to indicate or define the nature of a 
1€ld, oO eS 
ms. fe a roblem; the operator must devise, and 
‘onomics de | apply the solution. 

ity, Outlings With the aid of charts and tables, Mr. 
© discussion Ferguson made available a wealth of 
G. A. ! — 
anaaegil valuable background material to aid in 


y in the em. 
A. program lications. 
1er meet; 
10 Session, 


ment of Natural Gas Send Out,” F. D. 


be wall Howell, Cominion Natural Gas Co., 
$ on specif: ff Brantford, Ontario, Canada, told how 
system, th high Btu oil-gas and propane-air 


gas have been used successfully for 100 

percent replacement of natural gas send- 

out. He said that after a period of cor- 

ster, practi. 

poorly designed appliances, this substitu- 

tion can be made with acceptable cus- 

tomer satisfaction. Mr. Howell empha- 

sized the fact that 100 percent substitu- 

tion does not necessarily mean 100 
percent interchangeability. 

The gas mixing system used for city 


ittee offers 
re subject, 
easurement 
19 were as 


Inited Gas 
id prize 
leum Co, 


-J. P. Ber § sendout was described in detail in a joint 
New Gulf, B paper, “Controlled Gas Mixing’ by W. 
y Pi H. Isaacs and R. B. Paquette, The Peo- 
of, Tens ples Gas Light & Coke Company. Chi- 
n Gas Co, cago distributes a mixed gas of 800 Btu 


rrett, Stan- 


content. This gas mixture consists pri- 
I, Texas. 


marily of 1,030 Btu natural gas and 550 
Btu manufactured gas. The manufactured 
or base gas consists of coke oven gas aug- 
mented by reformed natural or carbu- 


) Pathe his Te reted water gas. These natural and base 


1 documen- : 

“of natunl gases are blended or mixed together to 
‘ill be pre § produce a standard 800 Btu mixture for 
university & distribution. 

s for bus: 


The difficult subject of “Safety in Op- 
eration of Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Plants” was covered by H. Emerson 
Thomas, H. Emerson Thomas & Associ- 
ates, Westfield, N. J. As stated by Mr. 


;. A. Sub % Thomas, it is easy to forget about safety 
_ vatil an accident occurs. The most sensi- 
ubcommt- bl . * oa ‘ 4 
cussed al € way is to set up safety precautions be 
‘as in the Me fore the accident and thus prevent it. 

; both de Points covered by Mr. Thomas in- 
. feo cluded safety as a distinct part of opera- 
e for sale “ 

jitors, tions, safety and a sound profitable fi- 


nancical structure, the value of having 
careful employees and training them well 


and the need for a well engineered plant 
for safety as well as operation. Pamphlet 
59, of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation he said, should be used as a 
basic standard of installation. All em- 
ployees should be versed in its provisions. 


outhwest 
nally with 
the trans 
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the practical interpretation of gas analy- 
sis for a wide variety of gas industry ap- 


On the subject “Complete Replace- 


recting any existing poor adjustment or 





Brooklyn Union wins ‘‘Court of Flame’ trophy 





Brooklyn Union Gas Company representatives receiving national award for greatest number of “Court 


of Flame” gas water heaters sold for the year by the « 
+h a 








pany’s and dealers combined per 


residential units registered in the GAMA contest. D. S. Whamond, Gas Appliance Manufactur- 
ers Association, presenting trophy to (left to right) Joseph A. Reynolds, John B. Frost and H. A. Diekmann 





Use of oxygen in the manufacture of 
water gas has been a subject for wide- 
spread discussion over many years. Re- 
cent progress in the direction of low cost 
oxygen has stimulated renewed interest 
in this subject. The duPont company in 
September 1949 put into operation a 
360-ton day oxygen plant and converted 
several standard UGI mechanical blue 
gas sets for oxygen service. This develop- 
ment was described by J. W. Blatchford, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Charleston, W. Va., in his talk ‘“The Pro- 
duction of Water Gas With Tonnage 
Oxygen.” 

As the result of tests, Mr. Blatchford 
concluded that ‘the use of oxygen in 
coke gasification is advantageous from 
the standpoint of capacity, fuel utiliza- 
tion and maintenance of generating 
equipment. There do not appear to be in- 
surmountable restrictions within reason- 
able limits in either the quality of fuel or 
the type of apparatus employed.” 

Opening the Wednesday morning gen- 
eral session, N. K. Senatoroff, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angel:s, presented 
a comprehensive review of natural gas 
odorization development and practices. 
In addition, a bibliography and abstracts 
of available literature on gas odorization, 
prepared by Institute of Gas Technol- 
ogy, was distributed. 

Odor intensity evaluation still remains 
the most controversial characteristic in 
odorant appraisal, Mr. Senatoroff pointed 
out. The only unmistakable test for odor- 
ant acceptance or rejection, he said, is 


customer reaction in the form of “leak 
order” service complaints. 

He indicated that a gas odor should 
be early recognized and not confused 
with ordinary odors such as those from 
cooking. 

The requirements of an ideal odorant 
were outlined by E. E. Johnson, Cali- 
fornia Research Corp., Richmond. He 
stat:d categorically that no such com- 
pound had yet been found. Those chemi- 
cal mixtures most highly odorous, he ex- 
plained, are usualy the most readily ab- 
sorbed in passing through soil. While it 
is desirable to find an odorant that would 
smell like manufactured gas, the prob- 
lem is to find one that is also potent, in- 
ert and nontoxic. 

Effective methods of corrosion pro- 
tection of condensers, purifying equip- 
ment and precipitators were described by 
J. L. Adkins, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company. Referring to condensers, 
he stated that coating the inside of the 
tube with a fine graphite material and 
with a rust resisting oil are two methods 
which have reduced corrosion. 

Turning to purifying equipment, Mr. 
Adkins described a method which has 
protected steel work for 15 years. It con- 
sists of coating all exposed steel surfaces 
with a continuous coating of hot applied 
coal tar pitch with a melting point of 125 
to 140°F. In protecting the steel bot- 
toms, three layers of hot pitch are al- 
ternated with two layers of cheesecloth. 
Mr. Adkins also told how a change in the 
design of the gas flow has eliminated dif- 
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ficulties with an electrostatic precipitator. soll-Rand Co.; J. F. Pritchard & Co.; was presented by Dr. Vandaveer, fey : 


A composite picture of the latest gas Koppers Co.; Roots-Connersville Blower nomics of this type of storage were an. § : 
production equipment was presented by Corp.; Stacey Bros. Gas Construction lyzed and various phases of storage field } 
Carl A. Schlegel, United Engineers & Co., and United Engineers & Construc- operations were pictured. 

Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia, chair- tors, Inc. Of special interest, the authors te. ; 
man, A. G. A. Builders’ Subcommittee. Dr. F. E. Vandaveer and J. J. Schmidt, ported on a new method of testing fy ‘ 
Manufacturers who contributed to this The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, col- underground migration of gas by com. & : 
report were: Buell Engineering Co., Inc.; laborated on an exhaustive study of the paring the Btu and specific gravity of th. § N 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc.; The Gas Ma- importance and advantages of under- gas from test wells with that of the pas E 
chinery Co.; The Girdler Corp. Inger- ground storage of natural gas. The paper stored. During four years of experience B ( 
with this method it has been possible tp 
? determine whether migration was ocqy. 
Industrial & Commercial groups active sing is 39) walle sad to pale 
an increase in rock pressure may not ip. s 
dicate migration. In storage areas, gy § 
usually will not flow more than one mik 
underground, the authors reported. Hoy. 
ever, they added, a few instances of mj. } 
gration of 7,000 feet and one of 830 — L 
feet have been found. Cc 
J. G. Sweeney, The Brooklyn Union By 
Gas Co., chairman, Tar Dehydration ¢ 
Subcommittee, brought the delegates w B 
to date on experience with the contin. B 
ous mechanical centrifuge. He also re 
ported briefly on new tar dehydration 
systems used by large gas companies and § 
Meeting of A. G. A: Committee on Industrial & Commercial Gas Research: (Seated, left to right) cited additional re anne of interes 
L. T. Potter, chairman; F. T. Rainey, Roy E. Wright, J. C. Dorsey, R. C. Le May, A. D. Spillman; (stand- tO small companies. 


ing) E. D. Milener, A. G. A.; J. P. Leinroth, Vance Uhimeyer, S. L. Case, Jack Huebler, A. D. Frydendall, In conclusion, Mr. Sweeney noted that 
Dr. J. J. Turin, Henry Hartman, R. L. Manier, L. V. Cachat, H. A. Sutton, W. B. Kirk, A. G. A. 
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no two plants have the same kind of tar 
emulsion and even the characteristics of 
this material in a single plant can vay 
from day to day. Standard sulfonation 
tests are helpful, he said, in following § 
the cracking of the oil and sometimes § | 
will furnish the clue as to why the emul § i 
sions are harder to break. t 

A paper by E. S. Pettyjohn and H.R § 
Linden, Institute of Gas Technology, j 
Chicago, presented the results of IGI§ a 
studies of the evaluation of oils fore. ® ¢ 
richment and oil gasification. The po § 
gram is sponsored by A. G. A. Gas Pro 
duction Research Committee under the 
PAR Plan. 

Mr. Pettyjohn, who delivered th § 
summary, compared the cost per thermof © 
the enriching value against the cost of th & 
oil minus the residual tar credit. He em & 
phasized the desirability of using heay : 
residual oils properly selected on th & 
basis of the carbon-hydrogen ratio—tha § 
is, within the range of 7.3 and 7.7 too & 
tain the lowest enriching value cost in 
carburetted water gas operation. Results § 
of the entire study will be presente § 
shortly in a bulletin. ; 
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Industrial Processing: R. C. Le May (left), C. L. Nelson, P. R. Dreyer, chairman: G. R. Van Kam- 
pen, J. H. Mikula, R. H. Minton, Jr., E. C. Lundt, H. A. Diekmann, J. E. Clark, L. M. Humphrys 
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Luncheon conferences 


Industrial & Commercial Gas Copy Committee meeting in St. Louis: (Seated) J. P. Leinroth (left), chair- Seven luncheon conferences on Tue £ 
man; A. F. Burns, F. T. Brooks, Vance Uhimeyer, F. T. Rainey; (standing) H. V. Potter, A. G. A.; Christy ; SM, = 
Payne, Jr., Emil Hofsoos, H. A. Clark, C. W. Person, A. G. A.; W. M. Anderson, C. H. Lekberg, A. C. Evans day and Wednesday afternoons dres § 
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large audiences and intensive discussion 
of individual problems. Many conferees 
moved from one conference to another, 
taking copious notes on specific ques- 
tions. The conferences, their officers and 
agenda were as follows: 

Carbonization and coke—Forrest D. 


Miller, Philadelphia Coke Co., chairman ; 
H. C. King, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., alternate chairman. Topics in- 
duded—unloading frozen coal, coal 

and the expansion problem; what 
comprises good water gas; new type 
ammonia recovery equipment; packing- 
less scrubber operation, and wall and 
roof carbon control. 

High Btu Gas—B. M. Keys, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washington, 
D. C., chairman; Gordon G. Howie, 
Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., alternate chairman. Topics— 
Cambridge experience; distribution of 
100 percent natural gas substitute; con- 
trolled gas mixing, and also the use of 
gas analysis. 


Oxygen and Its Application to Gas 
Making—C. R. Downs, chemical en- 
gineer, New York, N. Y., chairman; L. 
L. Newman, Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C., alternate chairman. Topics— 
progress reports on tonnag= oxygen; cur- 
rent costs of oxygen, and the long-range 
oxygen picture. 

Plant Waste Disposal—Linn B. Bow- 
man, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
chairman; Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., alternate chairman. 
Agenda—waste disposal ; present method 
of treatment, and new developments. 

Chemistry in the Gas Industry—J. F. 
Foster, Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, chairman; H. M. Killmar, 
Carborundum Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., 
alternate chairman. Topics—recent de- 
velopments in the gum problem con- 
cerned with reforming of natural gas; 
limitation of enrichment by natural gas 
without appliance adjustments ; recent de- 
velopments in gasification in Europe; re- 


lated research on fuels, and use of new 
experimental methods in the gas industry. 

LP (Liquefied Petroleum) Gas—S. W. 
Horsfield, Long Island Lighting Co., 
chairman; William Kramer, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., New York, N. Y., alternate 
chairman. Topics—purging of LP-gas 
tanks; fire protection, and improvements 
in metering of liquid LP-gas. 

W ater Gas—A. G. Hall, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., chairman; H. P. Rich- 
mond, Cumberland County Gas Co., 
Millville, N. J., alternate chairman. 
Topics—pre-heating air; silicon carbide 
refractories; removal of carbon deposits 
from checkers; steam accumulation, and 
reforming of natural gas. 

Operating men at the conference 
showed that they are alert to the ever new 
possibilities opened up by research and 
technological developments. Their re- 
ports and discussions indicated that the 
gas industry can look forward to steady 
advances in the fields of gas production 
and chemistry. 
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Floyd S. Parmenter 


manager of sales, Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., died on May 14 follow- 
ing an illness which had kept him incapaci- 
tated for several months. 

Mr. Parmenter spent his early life on the 
eastern seaboard where he was engaged in 
sales work. He moved to California in 1928, 
and after four years of sales activity, joined 
the Southern Counties sales organization in 
1934. Assigned to the Monrovia district, he 
remained there until 1941, when he was made 
sales supervisor of the company’s eastern di- 
vision with headquarters in Pomona. 

In 1945 he was promoted to assistant ap- 
pliance sales manager in the general office in 
Los Angeles. In 1949 he took over the newly 
created post of sales manager. 

He was a member of American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 


Bernard V. Pfeiffer 


an executive of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, died on May 13 
after a long illness. He was 63 years old. 
Mr. Pfeiffer took a prominent part in 
the technical activities of American Gas 
Association. He was also a member of So- 
ciety of Gas Lighting and was a former 
president, Pennsylvania Gas Association. 
One of the outstanding gas engineers in 
the country, at the end of World War Il 
Mr. Pfeiffer was selected by the gas indus- 
try to represent it in a government survey 
of the German gas industry. He was man- 
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ager of gas operations at UGI at the time 
of his death, having served with the com- 
pany for 40 years. 

Mr. Pfeiffer attended Stevens Institute of 
Technology and graduated in 1910 as a me- 
chanical engineer. After graduation, he en- 
tered the employ of UGI as a cadet engineer 
in gas operations. He served with gas plants 
at Omaha, Neb., Syracuse, N. Y., and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Kathryn 
Pfeiffer; a daughter, Harriet B. Pfeiffer, 
and a son, Bernard Victor Pfeiffer, Jr. Also 
by a sister, Margueretta Pfeiffer, Hoboken, 
N. J., and three brothers, Peter A. Pfeiffer, 
New York, N. Y.; Leonard Pfeiffer, East 
Orange, N. J., and George Pfeiffer, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 


Ervin H. Wetlaufer 


former rate and appraisal engineer, Southern 
California Gas Co., died suddenly at his home 
in Los Angeles on May 15. He had retired 
on November 1, 1949. 

He prepared for an engineering career at 
University of Wisconsin, where he took a 
degree of Bachelor of Science. His first posi- 
tion was with H. L. Douherty Operating 
Company in Denver and Easton, Pa., where 
he secured his first experience in rate and 
appraisal. Following service with W. A. 
Baehr Company as a consulting engineer, and 
with H. T. Lea Company in Chicago, he be- 
came associated with North American Light 
and Power Company in Chicago. 

In 1923, Mr. Wetlaufer moved to Califor- 
nia to take a position with Southern Calitor- 
nia Gas Company as rate and appraisal engi- 
neer. He remained in that position until his 
retirement. 

He was a member of American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 























Thomas W. Patterson 


formerly a mechanic at American Gas As- 
sociation Laboratories, died April 19, 1950. 
Mr. Patterson retired from active service 
last July, the first Laboratories employee to 
do so under the Association’s pension plan. 

He was born in 1881, joined the Labora- 
tories on November 18, 1942, and has 
worked in the building trades all his life. 


Samuel Klein . 


founder of the present Caloric Stove Corp., 
died at his home in Elkins Park, Pa., early 
Monday morning, May 22. Mr. Klein was in 
his ninety-fifth year. 

Born in Germany in 1855, he came to this 
country in 1882 and started his stove business 
in 1890. He was active in the management of 
the company until about nine years ago, watch- 
ing it grow to a nationally known manufac- 
turer of gas ranges with warehouses through- 
out the nation. 

The company now occupies executive offices 
in Philadelphia and a research laboratory and 
manufacturing plant at Topton, Pennsylvania. 

Engaged in the management of the business 
today are Mr. Klein’s five sons: Nathan, Gus- 
tav, Julius, Harry W. and Meyer. 

Mr. Klein maintained a shop in downtown 
Philadelphia long after the plant facilities had 
been moved simply because it was a haven for 
employees of many years’ standing. 


F. Jefferson Redfield 


a member of Accounting Section, American 
Gas Association, died on April 29, 1950. At 
the time of his death Mr. Redfield was super- 
intendent of the credit and collection depart- 
ment, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago. He was formerly an active member 
of A.G.A. Customer Collections Committee. 
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Equitable Gas announces personnel changes 


OP PERSONNEL 

elections and ap- 
pointments have been 
announced for Equi- 
table Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Charles J. 
Mulholland has been 
elected vice-president 
and treasurer; H. H. 
Pigott has been elected 
vice-president in 
charge of operations, 
and Frederick N. Wolf, 
vice-president in 
charge of engineering. 
Also announced are the election of H. S. 
Netting, Jr., as secretary, and appointment of 
B. H. Smyers, Jr., as general counsel for the 
company and its subsidiaries. John T. Brown 
has been appointed attorney for the company. 

Mr. Mulholland, the new vice-president and 
treasurer, was formerly secretary and treasurer, 
North Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, Illinois. He 
attended University of Illinois and University 
of Richmond. His extensive business career 
includes service as secretary and treasurer of 
utilities in Virginia and Ohio. 

He is a member of American Gas Associa- 
tion, American Petroleum Institute, Institute 


C. J. Mulholland 











H. H. Pigott F. N. Wolf 


of Internal Auditors, and Controllers Institute 
of America. 

Mr. Pigott, the new vice-president in charge 
of operations, is a graduate of University of 
West Virginia. Since he joined Equitable Gas 
Company as field agent in September 1927, he 
has served as land agent, land 
agent, general superintendent of production 
and transportation, and operating manager. 

He is a director of Pennsylvania Natural 
Gas Men's Association, and a member, West 
Virginia Oil and Natural Gas Association, and 
Engineer's Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wolf, the new vice-president in charge 
of engineering, attended Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, joining Equitable Gas Company 
in 1922 as a field man. He has served as gas 
measurement engineer, field engineer, distribu- 
tion supervisor, research engineer, assistant to 
operating manager, assistant to vice-president 
and general manager, and manager of plan- 
ning and development. Since April 1947 he 
has been a director, Equitable Gas and Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia Gas Companies. 

Mr. Wolf is 2 member of American Gas As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association, West Virginia Oil and Natural 
Gas Association, and Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


assistant 


Beard joins Ebasco as gas engineer 


C S. (CHET) BEARD has joined Ebasco 
. Services Inc. as gas engineer. Mr. Beard 
has been identified with the gas and oil in- 
dustry and instrumentation in California for 
many years. 

He studied electrical and chemical en- 
gineering at University of Minnesota and 
University of Southern California and en- 


tered the gas industry in 1927. Later he 
worked in the oil fields of Southern Cali- 
fornia as an experimental engineer develop- 
ing operational methods and patent struc- 
ture for a gas lift pump for oil production. 
He became a gas engineer for CCMO Co., 
the producing subsidiary of the Sante Fe 
Railway stationed at Ventura and Taft, 


Ohio Fuel Gas names assistant treasurers 


ARRY S. HAHN and Walter D. Betsch 
have been elected assistant treasurers, The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Hahn started work 33 years ago with 
Columbus Gas & Fuel Co., a predecessor of 
Ohio Fuel Gas, after he had attended Ohio 
State University. In 1932 he was named gen- 
eral credit manager, and in 1943 was ap- 
pointed manager of customers’ accounting and 
collecting. 

Mr. Betsch joined The Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany in Columbus in 1931, following his 
graduation from Ohio Wesleyan University. In 
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1940 he was made supervisor of taxes, in- 
surance, and depreciation in the accounting 
department. Last year he was placed in charge 
of the IBM general accounting installation, in 
addition to other duties. 

Both men are members of the Accounting 
Section, American Gas Association. Mr. Hahn 
has served over a long period as chairman of 
project committees of the Customer Account- 
ing Committee. Mr. Betsch has been active on 
the Taxation Accounting Committee for many 
years. 











B. H. Smyers, Jr. H. S. Netting, Jr, 


Mr. Smyers, general counsel for the com. 
pany and its subsidiaries, attended University 
of Pittsburgh and received an LL B degree 
from Duquesne University Law School. He 
was admitted to practice law before local and 
state courts, and later the U.S. Supreme Cour. 

He joined Philadelphia Company and sub. 
sidiaries in November 1927 as an attorney ip 
the law department. Since then, nearly all his 
work has been with the gas companies. Mr. 
Smyers is a member and counsel of Pennsyl. 
vania Natural Gas Men's Association. 

The new secretary, Mr. Netting, was for. 
merly assistant secretary, Philadelphia Com. 
pany and subsidiaries. He attended University 
of Pittsburgh, Geneva College 
classes and Duquesne University. 

Mr. Netting joined the company in July 
1930 in the secretary's department. Since then 
he has been general clerk in the department; 
correspondent and clerk, chief clerk, and of. 
fice manager, executive department; as well as 
assistant secretary, the post he held at his re. 
cent election. 

Equitable Gas Company's new attorney, Mr. 
Brown, has been serving as attorney with 
Philadelphia Company and subsidiaries, law 
department since October 1938. He received 
his AB degree from University of Pittsburgh 
and his LL B from the university's law school. 


extension 


California. 

During his 25 years he has been active in 
technical societies including chairmanship 
of Taft Chapter, Natural Gasoline Associa- 
tion, board member of Southern California 
Meter Association and most recently 1940- 
50 president of Northern California Section, 
Instrument Society of America. 





W. D. Betsch 


H. S. Hahn 
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wcKee retires from Southern Counties post 


ORMAN R. MCcKEE, vice-president, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co. of California, went 
jnto retirement on May 1, after more than 
39 years’ service with the company and around 
47 years in the gas and oil business in Los 
Angeles. 
Born in Toronto, Canada, Mr. McKee 
moved to California in 1903. He found em- 
ent first with the old Los Angeles Gas 
& Electric Corporation, remaining with that 
frm for four years. From 1907 to 1915 he 
was with Associated Oil Co., and Standard 


Oil Co., successively. He joined Southern 
Counties Gas Company on December 21, 
1915. 

Mr. McKee wes made division manager 
of the Santa Monica Bay Division in 1916, 
remaining in that post until 1918 when he 
became sales engineer with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. In 1924 he was made purchas- 
ing agent, retaining that position until 1934, 
when he was elected vice-president in charge 
of sales, purchasing and public relations 
functions, 


Floyd advanced by Milwaukee manufacturer 


M. FLOYD, vice-president in charge of 
} manufacturing, A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been named executive vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Floyd will take 
over general operating supervision of the com- 
pany under the general direction of the presi- 


dent, W. C. Heath. 

Mr. Floyd has been in charge of manu- 
facturing since he came to A. O. Smith in 
1936 from Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
South Bend, Indiana. While serving with 
the latter firm he had been works manager 


Texas Eastern names five vice-presidents 


IVE executives have 
been advanced to 
vice-president by Texas 
fastern Transmission 
Corp., Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

The men promoted 
include: C. L. Brock- 
schmidt, vice-president 
in charge of gas sales; 
Walter E. Caine, vice- 
president and treas- 
urer; O. S. Carpenter, 
vice-president and 
comptroller; Mills 
Cox, vice-president in charge of gas supply, 
and B. D. Goodrich, vice-president and chief 
engineer. 

Mr. Brockschmidt, who has served as sales 
manager for Texas Eastern, joined the com- 
pany in 1947. Previously, he was with Stand- 
ad Oil Co. of New Jersey as a specialist in 
liguified petroleum gas. For 14 years he was 
combustion engineer with Mississippi River 
Fuel Corporation. During the war he was with 
War Production Board in Washington. 

Walter E. Caine kas been associated with 
Texas Eastern since August 1948. For four 
years he was with American Gas Association 





C. L. Brockschmidt 





W. E. Caine O. S. Carpenter 


as director of the Bureau of Statistics. From 
1940-1944 he was assistant chief director of 
rates and research with Federal Power Com- 
mission. Mr. Caine has also been associated 
with 20th Century Fund, Public Service Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, and the REA. 

O. S. Carpenter, company comptroller, 
joined the firm in 1947. Previously he was a 
certified public accountant in Austin, Texas, 
and for five years served with the Army and 
Governmental Agencies. Between 1935-1940, 
Mr. Carpenter held various positions in the 
state government of Texas including auditor, 
executive director of the Texas Old Age As- 


Thorburn heads new Canadian company 


ORMATION of a new company for en- 

gineering, fabrication, and erection of 
gas plant equipment, The Gas Machinery 
(Co. (Canada), Ltd., brings to the Canadian 
gas industry the newest in design and manu- 
facture of plant equipment and industrial 
furnaces. 

The new company is associated with The 
Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland. All research, 
engineering, and installation facilities of the 

leveland company will be available to 
the Canadian firm. 

Heading the new company as president 
is Donald H. Thorburn, with 23 years of 
‘tvice in the industry. A native of Ontario, 
Mt. Thorburn served with Windsor Gas 
Company and Union Gas Co. of Canada. 
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From 1938-1947 he was manager of the 
industrial and commercial departments, 
United Gas & Fuel Co., Hamilton, Ontario. 

In 1947, Mr. Thorburn served as consult- 
ant with Dominion-Foundries & Steel, Ltd., 
Hamilton, to design and supervise con- 
struction of a propane-air plant for that 
company. In 1948, he became manager of 
the gas division, Salem Engineering (Can- 
ada), Ltd., building gas plants for various 
companies. 

Mr. Thorburn is a member of American 
Gas Association, Canadian Gas Association, 
Natural Gas & Petroleum Association, and 
American Society for Metals. For six years, 
he was a member of the executive council, 
Ontario Chapter, of the latter society. He 


Mr. McKee is a 
member of American 
Gas Association and a 
past-president of Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Associ- 
ation. He is succeeded 
as vice-president in 
charge of sales and 
public relations by 
Frank Wright, former 
manager of the com- 
pany’s Ventura Liv. 





N. R. McKee 


of that company’s Bendix products division. 

In addition to his new position, he is a 
member of the board of directors and of the 
executive committee of A. O. Smith. He also 
holds the position of vice-president, A. O. 
Smith Corp. of Texas. 





Mills Cox B. D. Goodrich 


sistance Commission, and chairman and execu- 
tive director, Texas Unemployment Commis- 
sion. : 

Mills Cox, in charge of gas supply, joined 
Texas Eastern in 1948. Before joining the com- 
pany he was with Penrod Drilling Company in 
Shreveport. From 1923-1942 he was associated 
with Mills Bennett Production Company in 
Houston. 

B. D. Goodrich, chief engineer, joined 
Texas Eastern in 1947 after seven and a half 
years with United Gas Pipe Line Company as 
engineer on new construction work. He is a 
graduate of Rice Institute. 


served for seven years as representative of 
Canadian Gas Association on A. G. A. 
managing committee, Industrial Section, and 
as provincial representative on Public Util- 
ities Wartime Workshop Board, 1941-1945. 

He is one of the original members and 
the first Canadian to be awarded honorary 
life membership in the Hall of Flame, 
A. G. A. Industrial & Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion. 

For the present, offices of the new com- 
pany will be in the Herald Building, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. Serving with Mr. Thorburn 
on the board of directors is Vincent Wager, 
Hamilton, Ontario. Another director is 
K. W. Stookey, president, The Gas Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Anderson elected president of LPGA 


ETER A. ANDERSON, president, Utilities 
Distributors, Inc., Portland, Me., was 
elected president of Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association, May 11 at the final session of tte 
group’s annual convention and trade show in 
the Palmer House, Chicago. He succeeds Si G. 
Darling, president, Darlingas, Inc., Pratt, Kan- 
sas. 

Other officers for 1950-51 include William 
S. Lander, Rulane Gas Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
first vice-president; F. N. Mabee, Colorado 
Natural Gas & Fuel Co., Denver, Colo., second 
vice-president; Walter Miller, Dri-Gas Corp., 
Chicago, treasurer, and Arthur C. Kreutzer, 
Chicago, secretary. 


Section chairmen named at the convention 
are Harris Helmer, Badger Gas Products, 
Platteville, Wisc., marketers; Pierre Vinet, 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill., appliance 
manufacturers; Joseph Ketner, Delta Tank 
Manufacturing Co., Baton Rouge, La., equip- 
ment manufacturers; H. W. Rigterink, Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa., producers; K. J. 
Forderbrugen, Minnesota Valley Natural Gas 
Co., St. Peter, Minn.. vtilities, and Paul 
Thompson, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), New 
York, N. Y., international section. 

Attendance at the LPGA convention reached 
a record 1,800 persons. 


lowa company appoints purchasing director 


PPOINTMENT of Erwin F. Math, as- 

sistant purchasing agent, J. I. Case Co., 
Bettendorf, Iowa, as director of purchases, 
Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Co., Daven- 
port, lowa, was announced recently. 

Mr. Math succeeds Frank H. Hughes, di- 
rector of purchases for United Light and 
Railways Service Company and the lowa- 
Illinois Gas and Electric Company since 
1947. Mr. Hughes has accepted a similar 
position with American Natural Gas Serv- 


ice Corp., Detroit. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Math will be in 
charge of purchases for the utility com- 
pany’s operations in Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline, Illinois and Davenport, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa City, Fort Dodge and 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Prior to becoming connected with the 
Case Company three years ago, he spent 
six years in the purchasing department of 
International Harvester- Company. 


White returns.to LPGA executive post 


OWARD D. WHITE, former executive 

vice-president, Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association, returns to the organization June 
1 in the same capacity. Since October 31 of 
last year, he has been identified with Per- 
lite Development Corp., Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Arthur C. Kreutzer, managing director of 
the association during Mr. White’s absence, 


has been named vice-president and general 
counsel. 
Mr. 
president of the association in February 1946, 
was formerly engaged in public relations and 


White, who became executive vice- 


sales promotion work. Mr. Kreutzer, counsel 
and secretary for LPGA since April 1946, is a 
member of the Chicago Bar. 


Loomis made Columbia Gas System official 


E. LOOMIS, one of the top engineers 
for Columbia Gas System has been 
named to the newly created post of assist- 
ant vice-president of The Columbia Gas 
System, Inc. 
Mr. Loomis first joined Columbia as a 
statistician in one of the system's operating 


companies and has been on the engineering 
staff in the New York office since Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. He will act as chief assistant to 
George S. Young, executive vice-president. 
Mr. Loomis is a member of American Gas 
Association. 


Consolidated Edison makes two appointments 


PPOINTMENT of Ray Martin as direc- 

tor of advertising has been announced 
by Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc. Dennis S. Melvin has been named man- 
ager of the advertising department. 

Mr. Martin began his public utility career 
as a salesman with Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany in 1922. A year later he became direc- 
tor of display. Following mergers of var- 
ious New York gas and electric companies 
in 1936, he became art director of Con- 
solidated Edison's advertising department. 
He was made assisfant manager of the de- 
partment in 1942 and manager in 1946. In 
1948 he became assistant director of adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Martin has pioneered in the dramatic 
presentation of the uses of electric and gas 
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appliances in public utility advertising. 
Displays prepared under his direction have 
won over a hundred awards in national 
contests. 

Mr. Melvin will concentrate on adminis- 
trative and organizational matters. He has 
held various administrative posts in Con- 
solidated Edison System Companies since 
he joined United Electric Light and Power 
Company as a district salesman in 1929. 

Following the company mergers of 1946, 
he became manager of appliance promotion 
bureau of Consolidated Edison’s sales de- 
partment. After 16 years of sales work, he 
transferred to the purchasing and _ stores 
department. At the time of his present ap- 
pointment he manager, construction 
contracts bureau in that department. 


was 














Hall made A.G.A. officer 


DWIN L. H 

director of Amen 
can Gas Associatigg 
Laboratories in Clegg 
land and Los Angeles, 
has been appointed g 
assistant managing dp 
rector of the Assogig 
tion, according to gp 
announcement by 
Carl Wolf, Managing 
director of A.G. A 

Mr. Hall joined 
A.G.A. in May 19454 
coordinator of &as pro. 
duction research. He was appointed director 
of the Laboratories on November 1, 1947, His 
new appointment is in line with the incregs. 
ing importance of the Laboratories’ activities, 


E. L. Hall 


Cincinnati elects director 


ALTER @ 

KEAGY, vice-pres. 
ident in charge of au 
tomer relations, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Ele. 
tric Co., was electeda 
member of the boas 
of directors of the 
company at the annual 
meeting of stockholé 
ers early last month, 

Mr. Keagy joined 
the company in 1929 
as manager of the 
service department. He was elected a vice. 
president in March 1945. 

He attended Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy and later received a law degree from 
University of Cincinnati. He is a member of 
American Gas Association. 


W. R. Keagy 


Pittsburgh vice-president 


ARL D. CLUTTER 

has been named op 
erating vice-president, 
The Manufactures 
Light and Heat Com 
pany and associated 
companies in the Pitts 
burgh Group of @ 
lumbia Gas System 
Mr. Clutter has beet 
general superintendéft 
since January 1947. 

He joined The 
Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Company in 1915. After serving ia 
various capacities, upon the formation of the 
Pittsburgh Group, he was named superit: 
tendant of pipelines. In 1936 Mr. Clutter be 
came superintendent of gas transmission. He 
was appointed superintendent of gas transmis 
sion and distribution in 1944. 

As operating vice-president he will continue 
to have general supervision of the gas pie 
duction, transmission and distribution depatt 
ments, and the gas engineering, civil enginett 
ing and transportation departments. 


E. D. Clutter 
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Higgins takes gas post with General Electric 


PPOINTMENT of 

A. E. Higgins to the 
newly created post of 
manager of gas utility 
relations, air condi- 
tioning department, 
has been announced by 
General Electric. Crea- 
tion of the new posi- 
tion is in line with the 
company’s increased 
activities in the gas 
heating field. 

Prior to the ap- 
pointment, Mr. Hig- 
gins was vice-president, Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co., International Division, New York. 

He has been associated with the gas in- 





A. E. Higgins 


Iwo appointments announced 
G. HORSTMAN, 


. for many years as- 
sociated with Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, 
has been named di- 
rector of sales and cus- 
tomer relations, Texas 
Gas Transmission 
Corp., Owensboro, 
Kentucky. He _ suc- 
ceeds the late Everett 
P. Russell. W. M. El- 
mer, company treas- 
urer, has been elected 
a vice-president. 

For the last five years Mr. Hortsman was 
personnel director for Public Service Co. of 
Indiana; later served in the operations depart- 
ment as assistant to the vice-president, and 
between 1933 and 1944 was gas and water 
distribution engineer. 





H. G. Horstman 


dustry since 1927 when he was manager of 
field promotion, Blue Star Home Campaign. 
In 1931 he was made secretary of the Natural 
Gas Department, American Gas Association. 
He served in this capacity until 1937 when he 
became vice-president, Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co., and Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., 
since merged to form Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

He is a member and actively identified with 
American Gas Association, Mid-West Gas 
Association, Southern Gas Association, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association, and Engineers’ Society. 

For his part in organizing the natural gas 
engineering course at Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Mr. Higgins was awarded an 
honorary degree by that institution in 1938. 


by Texas Gas 


Mr. Hortsman is a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity with a degree in chemical engineering. 
He has been connected with Northern Indiana 
Gas & Electric Co., Peru Gas Company and 
Utilities Service Company. He has served as 
chairman of several American Gas Associa- 
tion committees and is a past-president and 
director of Indiana Gas Association. 

Mr. Elmer has been with Texas Gas since 
June 1947, when he was employed as comp- 
troller, Memphis Natural Gas Co., a prede- 
cessor. In April 1948, following merger of 
Memphis Natural and Kentucky Natural Gas 
Corporation with and into Texas Gas, Mr. 
Elmer was elected comptroller of Texas Gas. 
Last May he was appointed treasurer. 

Previously, he was associated for nine years 
with Arthur Andersen & Co., public account- 
ants and auditors, largely in natural gas and 
other utility accounting. 


Oldham fills new post at Southern Union 


N. OLDHAM has 

. been appointed as- 
sistant operating man- 
ager of Southern 
Union Gas Company 
and has moved from 
Carlsbad, N. M., to 
Dallas, Texas, home 
office of the company. 

Mr. Oldham was 
manager for 13 years 
of Southern Union's 
southeastern New 
Mexico district and 
has been with the nat- 


H. N. Oldham 


ural gas utility company a little more than 15 
years. 

The newly created executive position which 
he fills was necessitated by the company’s 
rapid expansion and by further anticipated 
growth. 

An engineering graduate of University of 
Arkansas, Mr. Oldham worked for Oklahoma 
State Highway Department before he joined 
Southern Union in January 1935. After brief 
service in the Dallas office, he served as in- 
dustrial engineer at Santa Fe and as assistant 
district manager at Carlsbad before becoming 
district manager. 

He is amember of American Gas Association. 


Manufacturers announce personnel changes 


@American Stove Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
—Harold V. Floerke has been named sales 
service manager replacing E. H. Kahler, who 
became district representative in North and 
South Carolina. Both appointments were ef- 
letive April 1. 

Mr. Floerke attended Jefferson College and 
Washington University, St. Louis, before join- 
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ing American Stove Company in December 
1945. He entered the research laboratory and 
has served since as a research engineer. 

Mr. Kahler is a veteran of the gas range in- 
dustry, having more than 25 years of experi- 
ence in laboratory research and_ personnel 
work. 





Elliott advances in Detroit 


pe E. ELLIOTT has 
. been elected assist- 
ant secretary, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit. 

Mr. Elliott began 
his career with the 
company as a clerk in 
the accounting depart- 
ment in 1937. He was 
later transferred to the 
secretary's office and 
made assistant to the 
secretary in December 
1945. 

Following graduation from the school of 
business administration of Albion College in 
1930, Mr. Elliott was employed for about three 
years in the refining laboratory and treating 
plant of an oil company. 

He attended Detroit College of Law for two 
years. He is a member of American Gas As- 
sociation, Michigan Gas Association, and Na- 
tional Tax Association. 


E. E. Elliott 


Cincinnati elects Turner 


M. TURNER has 
been elected 
vice-president, The 
Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., and its 
subsidiary, The 
Union Light, Heat 
& Power Co., accord- 
ing to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. Turner is a 
graduate engineer of 
University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle He 
has been connected 
with the utility industry for 30 years, first 
in the operations end of the business with 
the City of Seattle Light Department and 
with Puget Sound Power & Light Company. 
For five years he was assistant engineer 
with Washington State Regulatory Com- 
mission in Olympia. 

In 1930 Mr. Turner joined Electric Bond 
& Share and its subsidiary, Ebasco Services 
Inc. He served these companies for 20 
years as a consultant in various sections of 
the country. He is a member of American 
Gas Association. 





C. M. Turner 


Strait retires 


DWARD N. STRAIT retired from Pio- 

neer Service & Engineering Co., Chicago, 
on May 1, 1950. 

Mr. Strait joined the staff of a predeces- 
sor company in 1916 to organize a rate and 
research section of which he has since been 
manager. He left the Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin, pioneer in public utility regu- 
lation, to accept this post. He has been a 
member of the rate committees of American 
Gas Association and Edison Electric Insti- 
tute for many years and has held the chair- 
manship of each. 
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Adams heads A.G.A. accident prevention group 


CTIVITIES of the Association’s Accident 
Prevention Committee are being pushed 
under the chairmanship of W. H. Adams, 
safety director, The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co., and associated Pittsburgh 
Group companies in The Columbia Gas 
System, Inc. Mr. Adams has been appointed 
to complete the unexpired term of the 
former chairman, the late Paul L. G. Hass- 
karl, who died recently. 
The new chairman is a 45-year veteran in 


Roper appoints 


RS. LUCY EKLUND has been appointed 

home economist for Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill., and will work closely 
with both the sales and research departments 
in food and product testing. 

At the time of her graduation from Purdue 
University in 1947, she was the subject of a 
cover photograph and feature article in 
“What's New In Home Economics.” Follow- 
ing graduation, she joined Swift and Company 
in Chicago as a home economist. 

Mrs. Eklund possesses outstanding qualifi- 
cations in food photography, demonstration 
work and recipe testing. 


safety education work throughout Colum- 
bia Gas System. He also is a member of the 
executive committee of the public utilities 
section, National Safety Council. 

A. G. A. Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee recommends means and methods for 
minimizing accidents, and also reviews ap- 
plications for the Association’s Meritorious 
Service Award, McCarter Award, and the 
Million Man-Hour Award. Also, the group 
collects, interprets and disseminates accident 


Setchell takes new post in Operating Section 


FFECTIVE June 1, 1950, J. Stanford Set- 

chell has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the Operating Section, American Gas 
Association. 

Since the beginning of the year Mr. Set- 
chell has been serving as assistant to A. 
Gordon King, secretary of the Operating Sec- 
tion, and has handled many of the prepara- 
tions for the Section’s 1950 spring confer- 
ences. 

Mr. Setchell is a graduate of Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn with the degrees of 
bachelor and master of mechanical engineer- 
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safety procedures. 















Meeting at Associ- NA 
ation headquarters in for' 
New York last month, Associ 
21 members of the Grahar 
committee dispatched (o., P! 
a joint letter of sym- Corp., 
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ing. He first joined Spea 
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1936 as assistant to Webst 
the utilization engi- outline 
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assistant utilization en- peat 
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the Navy in Septem- 
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February 1946 to his / 
post in the A.G.A. 
Utilization Bureau. 
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Ker-choo and you—what to do 


@ The common cold is one of the great un- 
solved mysteries of modern life. Each year it 
takes an economic toll of two billion dollars 
in the U.S.A. alone. It causes untold misery 
to millions of sufferers. Yet what causes colds 
and what cures them have been medical mys- 
teries for over 2,000 years. Here are some of 
the things you ought to know about the na- 
tion’s No. 1 disease. 

Who has colds? . . . Nearly everyone has 
at least one cold a year... There are 500 


Sincerity 


@ No tree, no drop of water, no blade 
of grass carries a label of identification. 
What they are is so evident that no 
label is necessary. 

Sincerity is like that. We may write 
“Sincerely yours’ at the end of letters, 
but the reader knows whether or not 
we are sincere without that subscription. 

Sincerity is built into machinery, 
golf balls, Briquets; it is woven into 
the work we do. It is expressed in our 
tone of voice, our demeanor, the words 
we choose, the smiles we give—if we 
are truly sincere. 

The reverse is equally true; no one 
needs to label his insincerity because it 
is advertised in gigantic letters by his 
every act or word. 

Like the tree, the drop of water, the 
blade of grass, sincerity is simplicity 
itself. It is easy to achieve, too. All one 
has to do is to be true to himself and 
sincerity will have been achieved. 

—The Blue Flame (Portland Gas & 
Coke Company) 
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million colds a year in the U.S.A... . Any 
day in winter you'll find over 20 million peo- 
ple suffering from a cold . . . Two out of 


three people have three colds a year . . . Two 
out of eight people have four colds a year. 

What does a cold cost? ... A three-day 
cold costs the average person $25 . . . Colds 
cause 50-60 percent of all absences from 
work . . . Two billion dollars a year is the 
estimated cost of colds in the U.S.A. It is the 
nation’s most costly disease . . . Colds cause 
five times as much loss of production man 
hours as do strikes . . . In World War II 
colds caused over half of all absenteeism in 
war plants; they cost one and one-half million 
man days a year in war industries. 

What is a cold? . . . Man has been trying 
to find out what causes colds and how to cure 
them for over 2,000 years without much suc- 
cess. . . . We got our first glimpse of a cold 
bug in 1947 when researchers of the U. S. 
Public Health Service isolated a virus causing 
one type of cold. . . . An air-borne disease. 
Most scientists think that colds are transmitted 
through the air by viruses so tiny they pass 
right through the finest filters. 

How you catch cold. . . . One good sneeze 
can send 20,000 infection-laden droplets shoot- 
ing as far as 12 feet at a speed of 150 feet per 
second. After an hour, 4,000 of them will still 
be in the air. . . . You can catch it before the 
other fellow knows he’s got it. A person can 
be passing a cold on to others two days before 
he knows he has it. . . . Rapid changes of 
temperature set the stage for colds. You don’t 
actually catch a cold by being chilled or wet, 
but your resistance to the cold bug is lowered. 

Interesting facts about colds. ... Only 
man and chimpanzees suffer colds. Dogs, cats, 













rabbits and other lower animals can’t catch 
cold. . . . Just because you’ve just had 
cold is no reason you won’t catch another 
and another. . . . Worriers catch cold easier, 
in fact any emotional upset makes people more 
likely to come down with a cold. . . . Ina 
cient times people blamed their colds on suck 
things as decaying leaves, face powder, cats, the 
influence of comets. . . . Apparently, wome 
are the “weaker” sex where the cold bugis 
concerned. 

How do you know it's a cold? .. . Signsof 
a cold appear one to four days after expo 
sure. .. . Thirty percent of irritation is in 
your nose. Other signs are aches, chills, de> 
pression, headaches, fever of 100-102 degrees, 
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throat inflamed or congested. Gets worse for 0. 
1-114 days. . . . Other signs during comp ' Ga 
Penns 


lescence are weakness, loss of weight, nervous 


ness, insomnia, and neuralgia. torty- 
What can you do about colds? ...(\)— May! 
Avoid people with colds as much as posi — Penns 
ble. . . . (2) Beware of fatigue—avoid over Me 
work and get plenty of rest. . . . (3) Kepp Phia! 
feet warm and dry by wearing rubbers aif dn) 
overshoes. . . . (4) Keep out of drafts... scom 
(5) Visit a dispensary; there’s a 50-50 chance York 
vice-p 


they can help you. 

So what... you've got a cold! ... (\) 
Go to bed and rest. . . . (2) Eat light meals 
with nourishing foods. Drink plenty of water 
fruit drinks, soups, etc. . . . (3) Don't blo 
your nose like a bugle. It forces the infection 
into your sinuses and eustachian tubes. . . 
Just sniffle! ... (4) Be sure to use you 
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handkerchief to stifle coughs and sneezes t rd 
prevent others from catching your cold. .. éa 
(5) Call the doctor. . . . If you have fevet E 
aches or a racking cough for more than 2} ‘a 
hours—DANGER! Call the doctor at once! Pi 
you have chills or rust-colored sputum. ‘alia 
—Rubber Manufacturers’ Associais te 
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indiana gas men elect 
Graham president 


N ALLTIME RECORD attendance at the 
A fortieth annual convention of Indiana Gas 
Association, April 27 and 28, elected C. K. 
Graham, Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
(p., president. E. E. Linburg, Richmond Gas 
Corp., was named vice-president, and C. W. 
Goris, Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to the president’s address by 
A. E. Hatley and the secretary-treasurer’s re- 
port by Mr. Goris, the program included 
even major talks by industry and guest 
experts. 

Speaking on “Hydrocarbons, Unlimited,’’ 
Paul R. Taylor, vice-president, Stone and 
Webster Service Corp., New York, N. Y., 
outlined “some of the basic thinking, his- 
torical and economic facts, planning and in- 
genuity that have led to the increasing devel- 
opment of the natural gas pipeline business 
ina short period of about 25 years.” 

A fast-moving inspirational address was de- 





Associated 
organization 
activities 


_ S. LEVER, JR., The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., was elected president of 
Pennsylvania Gas Association during the 
forty-second annual meeting at Galen Hall, 
May 16-18. Approximately 425 gas men from 
Pennsylvania and adjoining states attended. 

Members elected W. E. L. Irwin, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., as first vice-president. Gor- 
don M. Jones, Consumers Gas Co., was named 
second vice-president; T. W. McDonald, 
York County Gas Co., was elected third 
vice-president; William Naile, Lebanon Val- 





Gas A iati 





Newly elected officers of Indi 


(Left to right) E. E. Linburg, Richmond Gas Corp., 


vice-president of the association; C. K. Graham, Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., president; C. W. 
Goris, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., reelected secretary-treasurer at the group’s recent convention 


livered by G. A. Saas, president, G. A. Saas 
and Co., Indianapolis, under the title ‘The 
Thirteenth Doughnut.” Mr. Saas told his 
listeners that “the best advertisement is 
written on the wagging tongue of a satis- 
fied customer.” 

Another inspirational talk, “A Fool There 
Was,” was presented by Ed Dowling, Indian- 
apolis. 

Need for maintaining ‘‘a positive and ag- 
gressive spirit, backed by a sincere desire to 
serve and sell,’ was stressed by H. Carl 
Wolf, managing director, American Gas As- 
sociation. 

Calling attention to the gas industry’s in- 
creased stature and responsibilities, Mr. Wolf 
prescribed a simple four-point program of 
defense against outside attacks. 

(1) strive always to render the best possi- 
ble service at the lowest possible rates; (2) 
maintain the best possible local, public and 


lever made Pennsylvania gas president 


ley Gas Co., secretary, and James A. Schultz, 
Consumer Gas Co., treasurer. 

W. Paul Jones, president, Servel, Inc., was 
guest speaker on Tuesday evening. Three 
major addresses headed the Wednesday pro- 
gram. Orlo B. Holman, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., discussed ‘Experiences with Fuel 
Bed and Cyclic Catalytic Reforming of Natu- 
ral Gas in Philadelphia.” Charles L. Fritz, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., spoke on “Dis- 
tribution System Reconditioning,” and Dr. 
Robert P. Brecht, Wharton School of Finance 


Gruhl heads Wisconsin utilities group 


LFRED GRUHL, Milwaukee, assistant vice- 

president, Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 
recently was elected by mail ballot as presi- 
dent of Wisconsin Utilities Association. Mr. 
Gruhl succeeds Carl A. Altenbern, Burling- 
ton. 


E. H. Cotton, Eau Claire, vice-president in 


charge of operations in Wisconsin, Northern 


States Power Co., was elected vice-president, 
succeeding Mr. Gruhl. 
Irwin P. Steybe, Milwaukee, assistant secre- 
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tary and assistant treasurer, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., was elected treasurer, succeed- 
ing Paul J. Imse, Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany. 

The new president is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He entered the utility 
industry in 1932 as junior engineer with Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Co., pred- 
ecessor of Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany. He advanced successively to research en- 
gineer and to assistant vice-president. 


employee relations; (3) tell each company’s 
story locally and nationally, and (4) settle 
differences within the gas industry without 
recourse to courts or other outside agencies. 

“The Significant Trend of Business Morals” 
was reviewed in an enlightening talk by W. 
Paul Jones, president, Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Indiana, ‘Never before,” he declared, 
“has business been so willing or so capable 
to police its own practices and to tread the 
straight and narrow path.” 

“Our Future Is in Our Own Hands” ac- 
cording to Lyle C. Harvey, president and gen- 
eral manager, Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 
Cleveland. (Excerpts from Mr. Harvey's talk 
appear on page 42 of this issue of the 
Monthly.) 

Final speaker on the program was H. C. 
Sauvain, professor of finance at Indiana Uni- 
versity, who presented ‘““A Long-Term View 
of Business Trends.” : 


and Commerce, on “Modern Management 
Techniques.” 

Howard B. Noyes, vice-president, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C., 
was Thursday lead-off speaker on ‘Public 
Relations During the Conversion from Manu- 
factured Gas to Natural Gas.” He was fol- 
lowed by H. E. Jallas, vice-president, Crib- 
ben & Sexton Co., on the topic “It’s Got It’; 
D. C. McDermand, Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co., on “Profit Unlimited,’ and Milton J. 
Firey, Congress Hotel, “Visual Selling.” 





Alfred Gruhl E. H. Cotton 
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Gas companies 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., Detroit 
(C. T. Dickeman, executive vice-president) 

East Tennessee Natural Gas Co., Knoxville 
(Franklin T. Rainey, vice-president) 


Associate companies 


W. C. Gilman & Co., New York, N. Y. 
(W. C. Gilman, partner) 


Holding companies 


Pacific Lighting Gas Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
(L. M. Edwards, vice-president & general 
manager ) 


Manufacturer companies 


Ace Tank & Boiler Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Bernard E. McClanahan, owner) 
Anchor Div.—Stratton & Terstegge Co. Inc., 
New Albany, Ind. 
(E. M. Clifford, general manager) 
Banner Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 
(J. M. Goddard, partner) 
Beverly Heating Supply Co., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 
(E. L. Payne, president) 
Cahill Forge & Foundry Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
(E. W. Tubbs, president & general manager ) 
W. T. Carmichael Limited, East Pittsburgh 
(W. M. Higgins, American representative) 
Dewey-Shepard Boiler Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Robert B. Rhoads, sales manager) 
Evans Products Co., Plymouth, Mich. 
(George M. Schueder, chief engineer ) 
Good Items, Inc., Chicago, III. 
(Samuel A. Kruss, president) 
Heating Publishers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(A. E. Coburn, editor) 
The Hess Co., Cicero, Il. 
(A. L. Anderson, manager, heating divi- 
sion) 
Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(J. Hawley Taussig, manager) 
Koppers Co., Inc., Gas & Coke Div., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
(M. T. Herreid, vice-president) 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, III. 
(H. G. Knuth, manager) 
McGraw Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
(Scott Campbell, assistant general manager) 
National Gas Logs Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Herman Nielsen, president) 
Sid E. Parker Boiler Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Sid E. Danenhauer, vice-president) 
Perfection Water Heater Co., Los Angeles 
(L. H. Janssen, president) 
Plumbing & Heating’ Journal, New York, N. Y. 
(Charles H. Burkhardt, heating editor) 
Regal Heater Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(H. C. Siler, president) 
Remote Controls, Inc., Alhambra, Calif. 
(Tracy B. Ryon, vice-president) 
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Southern Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Frank Muckler, secretary) 
The Steel Products Eng. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
(George Roundanez, sales manager) 
Superior Furnace & Manufacturing Co., Ply- 
mouth, Mich. 
(James H. Hinckley, president) 
Turb-O-Tube Furnace Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(J. B. W. Carmichael, vice-president) 
Tyler Stove & Enameling Co., Tyler, Texas 
(V. F. Fitzhugh, secretary treasurer) 
Van-Packer Corp., Chicago, III. 
(L. P. Brown, vice-president) 


Individual members 


Marida, C. Adams, Conversions & Surveys 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

R. A. Anderson, Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A. P. Baker, Southern Union Gas Co., El 
Paso, Texas 

Thomas D. Barbour, Gas Consumers Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 

G. Albert Bittner, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Ernest Basil Blease, H. Zinder & Associates, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. B. Brown, Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Robert Stewart Bruns, Jr., Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. Robert Buford, North Penn Gas Co., Port 
Allegany, Pa. 

Edward N. Button, Koppers Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

William C. Cameron, Pacific Public Service 
Co., Pittsburg, Calif. 

Richard W. Carver, Syracuse Suburban Gas 
Co. Inc., East Syracuse, N. Y. 

James R. Cochran, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Francis H. Condon, Norge Div., Borg-War- 
ner Corp., Effingham, III. 

W. M. Couzens, 2040 Verdugo Knolls Drive, 
Glendale, Calif. 

John Powell Crowley, The Greenwich Gas 
Co., Greenwich, Conn. 

George Scott Cuming, Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ralph D. Davis, Long Island Lighting Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Robert Dulaney, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., Woodbury, N. J. 

Donald G. Espey, Esso Standard Oil Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

E. L. Estes, E. L. Estes Manufacturing Co., 
Shawnee, Okla. 

Stanton S. Faville, Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. J. Field, Columbia Steel Co., Los Angeles 

Kendall H. Flint, Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Fred R. Grice, Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Francis D. Hackett, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Edmund J. Harig, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Massillon, Ohio 

Edward W. Herrmann, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., New York, N. Y. 





Alfred L. Higgins, Boston Consolidated e 
Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Orlo B. Holman, The Philadelphia Gas Wog, 
Co., Willow Grove, Pa. 

T. Fred Holtham, New York State Electric, 
Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Walter Kenneth Huggler, Camden Coke Plan: 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Camde: 
N. J. 

T. J. Kean, Jr., The Harrisburg Gas Co., Ha: 
risburg, Pa. 

Robert W. Kelley, Michigan Consolidates 
Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

George M. Kirkpatrick, Bradshaw & () 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eugene J. Kuhns, Allentown-Bethlehem G6, 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

John C. Lane, Institute of Gas Technology 
Chicago, III. 

James Montgomery Lane, Public Servic 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Eugene Carlton Logan, Trenton Gas Work 
Trenton, N. J. 

Andrew Lovretin, Jr., Public Service Electri 
& Gas Co. Newark, N. J. 

Hugh McKellar, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Claude F. Machen, Boston Consolidated Ga 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Leonard W. Maynard, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

John C. Mueller, Rheem Manufacturing Co, 
South Gate, Calif. 

M. L. Mueller, Chimney Furnace Corp., Rock. 
ville, Md. 

Darrell F. Neville, Pacific Gas & Electric , 
Albany, Calif. 

J. Robert O'Keefe, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Edward J. O'Neill, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hans Otto, Otto Construction Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ildo Pasqualine, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Camden, N. J. 

J. W. Pavelko, Esso Standard Oil (Caribbean) 
S. A., Kingston, Jamaica 

George H. Peachey, Jr., Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Leo A. Peachey, Boston Consolidated Gas Co, 
Boston, Mass. 

William F. Pelletier, Kaiser Steel Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Richard D. Pennstrom, Gas Consumers As 
sociation, Long Island, N. Y. 

O. G. Peterson, New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Philip M. Platten, Gas Consumers Associa 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mark Posey, Gas Consumers Association, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Samuel C. Pruett, Jr., Public Service Electric& 
Gas Co., Hackensack, N. J. 

Marvin F. Regula, The East Ohio Gas Co 
Dover, Ohio 

S. E. Sentell, Jr., Texas Eastern Transmissioo 
Corp., Shreveport, La. 

Gereld K. Shick, Southern Counties Gas ©, 
Indio, Calif. 

W. W. Sill, Esso Standard Oil (Caribbean) 
S. A., Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican Republi 
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victor W. Stanton, South Eastern Board, Sur- 
rey, England 

Francis Strigh, The Bridgeport Gas Light Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ralph D. Terhune, The Bryant Heater Div., 
A. G. E. Inc., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Robert F. Thursdale, Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Constantine Louis Tsaros, Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago, III. 

Curtis H. Weissinger, Norton Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

William E. Walker, Pacific Public Service Co., 
Pittsburg, Calif. 

Walter W. Werder, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

T. D. Williamson, T. D. Williamson, Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Herbert Wirshing, 401414 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

James William Young, Imperial Oil Limited, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

Raymond J. Young, Gas Consumers Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Research conference___ 
(Continued from page 20) 

Domestic Gas Research, presided over the 
dinic and question-and-answer periods 
of the first day, and William R. Teller, 
on the second day. John W. Farran, 
chairman, A. G. A. Technical Advisory 
Group for Domestic Gas Water Heating 
Research, led the discussions on new de- 
velopments in the water heating field. L. 
T. Tegler, A. O. Smith Corp., and A. A. 
Kampman of the Laboratories partici- 
pated. Dr. Robert C. Weast, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, discussed results of 
research on the internal corrosion of hot 
water heater storage tanks. 

An extensive review of activities con- 
ducted by A. G. A. Committee on Com- 
parison of Competitive Services was 
given by G. C. Beck, chairman of the 
committee. Mr. Beck pointed out that 
competitively, the race between gas and 
electric appliances at present is neck- 
and-neck with each side excelling in 
some performance aspects. 

Conclusive data resulting from both 
laboratory and field tests have been 
gathered in the range field to show a 
two Btu to one Btu gas-to-electric energy 
ratio, he said. This is for ranges with 
one gas top burner pilot. While most 
published data on domestic ranges has 
shown equal meat shrinkage, a decided 
advantage for gas was found when res- 
taurant type range ovens were employed 


it the Laboratories, he reported. 


On the whole, domestic gas ranges are 
easier to cook with, easier to clean and 
have infinite top burner adjustments. 
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Mr. Beck suggested that when electrical 
competitors claim faster top burner per- 
formance, gas men challenge them to 
“see who can sit on each other's burner 
the longest.” 

A film produced by Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company was shown to illustrate 
the advantages that would result from 
building appliances so that they would 
be easier to service. The film was ex- 
plained by Arthur Ahlquist and C. 
George Segeler, A. G. A. utilization en- 
gineer. 

John R. Beccia, The Connecticut Light 
and Power Co., discussed the problem of 
reducing service costs, pointing out that 
the serviceman’s tool bag has grown 
heavier and heavier due to the number 
of tools he has to carry. 

Mr. Segeler noted that several com- 
munities have adopted new codes which 
follow the suggestion made last year 
that such codes merely state that appli- 
ances shall be safe and then refer to 
various national standards by reference. 
He also announced that agreement had 
been reached by A. G. A. and National 
Fire Protection Association on require- 
ments for installation of gas piping and 
gas appliances in buildings. The new 
text is expected to be adopted by Ameri- 
can Standards Association as an Ameri- 
can Standard. 

Mr. Segeler also pointed out that a 
new document of the Public Housing 
Authority, Bulletin LR-11, discriminates 
against gas unfairly and should be 
fought by all utilities. He said that he 
did not believe that the discrimination 
was intentional but rather resulted from 
lack of proper information and its in- 


terpretation, 
New appliances in the home—namely 
clothes dryers, incinerators, external 


vented heaters taking air from outside 
the house, and air conditioning units, 
were discussed in a panel led by Leon 
Ourusoff, manager of utilization, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 
Participating were C. S. O'Neil, Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co.; T. H. Landgraf, 
Autogas Co.; Allan W. Lundstrum, 
South Wind Division of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., and John Davidson, Servel, Inc. 

Delegates to the conference came from 
27 states, two Canadian provinces, and 
the District of Columbia. Representatives 
of A. G. A. Laboratories, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Institute of Gas Technology, and 
University of Illinois, were present at 
the conference for consultation. 








1950 
JUNE 


19-20 *Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

19-20 °A. G. A. New York-New Jersey 
Regional Gas Sales Conference, 
Essex & Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, 
New Jersey 

19-24 *Canadian Gas Association, annual 
convention, Manoir Richelieu Hotel, 
Murray Bay, Province of Quebec, 
Canada 


JULY 


31-Auaqust 3 *Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Hotel Olympic, 
Seattle, Wash. 


SEPTEMBER 


8 *New Jersey Gas Association, an- 
nual meeting, Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake, N. J. 

14-15 *Mid-West Gas Association, gas 
school and conference, Ames, Iowa 

18-20 °A. G. A. Accident Prevention Con- 
ference, Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 


2-6 °A. G. A. Annual Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; GAMA Exposi- 
tion of Gas Appliances and Equip- 
ment, auditorium, Atlantic City 

4-5 *Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, Dallas, Texas 

23-27 *National Metal Exposition, Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago, Ill. (A. G A. will 
exhibit) 


NOVEMBER 


6-10 National Hotel Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
(A. G. A. will exhibit) 

8-10 *Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
gas and electric section convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

27-28 *Joint A.G.A..SGA Employee Rela- 
tions Conference, New Orleans, La. 


1951 
MARCH 


12-14 *Mid-West Gas Association, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

19-21 *GAMA, annual meeting, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
29-30 *New England Gas Association, an- 

nual meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston 


APRIL 


9-4 °A. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Section, 
Sheraton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

9-11 °A. G. A. Mid-West Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, Residential Gas 
Section, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

16-18 °A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Personnel service 








SERVICES OFFERED 


Recent graduate (B.M.E.) C.C.N.Y.—Desires 
opportunity for trainee position in Production 
or Development work in gas industry. Prefer 
eastern area. (21) 1648. 


Engineer—Desires position with future. Willing 
to start in any capacity for which my training 
fits me. Eastern location preferred, but willing 
to travel. (B.M.E.), January 1950. 1649. 


Engineer—Staff Gas Engineer large consulting 
engineering organization presently engaged in 
transmission and distribution gas system de- 
sign and other phases of the gas industry. 
Changeover experience. Seeks operating open- 
ing utility company. Professional Engineer. 
(B.M.E.)—(40). 1650. 


Junior Engineer—B.M.E., February 1950, top 10% 
of class, Tau Beta Pi. Ambitious, conscientious, 
young man (presently employed) desires future 
in production or distribution end of gas in- 
dustry in Metropolitan area, N.Y.C. Attending 
Columbia University for M.S. in M.E, even- 
ings. 1651 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Engineer—Experienced in residential, commer- 
cial and industrial gas surveys with ability to 
prepare economic reports on new distribution 
systems. Reports and surveys to be used in 
financing feasible projects. Only those with 
technical education and experience need ap- 
ply. Location in South Central United States 
with established consulting firm. Write stat- 
ing personal history, previous experience, ref- 
erences and salary expected. 0578. 


California utility wants Assistant to Chief Ac- 
countant. Experience, general accounting 
(utility desirable). Supervisory experience, 
I.B.M. activities. Write giving full particu- 
lars. 0579. 


Assistant to Executive in charge of rates, large 
natural gas system operating in Appalachian 
area. Engineering graduate under 45. Experi- 
ence in rate case work before State and Fed- 
eral commissions, development of rate struc- 
tures, contract negotiations. New York City 


 —— 


headquarters. Unique opportunity for right 
man having the necessary professional] and 
personal qualifications. Write complete detail; 
of background and experience. Also state refer. 
ences and salary required. 0581. 


Gas Combustion Engineer—Large Eastern many, 
facturer desires services of an experienced gas 
engineer to develop gas burners and heating 
equipment. College graduate preferred. Th 
position offers a permanent position with e 
cellent opportunities. In reply, please gi 
resumé of experience and salary desired, (p 


Manager Gas Utility Property in East. Experi. 
enced. Give resumé. 0583 


Service Superintendent—Must have actual ey. 
perience servicing commercial gas appliances 
as well as ability to direct men. Probable loc. 
tion Chicago, after training. Apply by mail 
stating age, experience, starting pay. 05% 





Earning requirements 


(Continued from page 26) 





for one of the larger gas companies, I 
found that these fixed customer charges 
averaged over $2.60 a month per cus- 
tomer. The monthly minimum charge in 
the rate, however, was only 80 cents. 

Did that mean that the minimum 
should be increased to $2.60? Not at all! 
The company in question was operating 
in competition with a local electric utility 
which had the advantage of cheap water 
power, and any substantial increase in 
the early blocks of the gas rate would 
serve simply to drive existing cooking and 
water heating customers to electricity. 
Yet the costs had to be recovered if the 
company was to maintain adequate over- 
all earnings. The problem was solved by 
spreading some of these customer costs 
over the rates for space heating, where 
the value of-the service was in excess of 
the cost. 

Thus, although cost is ordinarily the 
sound criterion for minimum rates when 
the cost is not greater than the value of 
the service, value becomes the controlling 
factor when value is less than cost. It 
follows that in some cases, such as I have 
just illustrated, it may be necessary where 
several classes of service are supplied, to 
adjust the rates so that each class standing 
alone meets the test of value in accord- 
ance with Mr. Newton's third require- 
ment, whereas the aggregate revenue of 
the classes combined covers the aggregate 
of all the costs. By the same token, value 
will still determine the ceiling for the 


60 


aggregate of the classes. It is vital that 
all of these relationships be clearly identi- 
fied and recognized in the determination 
of the respective rate levels. 

Now, a few thoughts on the general 
subject of rate design. In most companies 
rates have tended to grow up like Topsy, 
without much plan, shaped primarily by 
the exigencies of each situation as it arose 
over the years. When changes have been 
made, they usually have been for the pur- 
pose of increasing or decreasing total 
revenues. In such cases it always seems 
easier to make uniform adjustments, so 
as leave the spreads between individual 
schedules relatively undisturbed. 

I do not criticize utility executives for 
this approach, since I know from experi- 
ence the trouble one can get into by try- 
ing to correct inequities between rates. 
The fact that one class of customers has 
been served for years at an unreasonably 
low charge would seem to be the poorest 
excuse in the world for not correcting the 
rate. Nevertheless those customers are 
the very ones who complain the loudest 
when an increase is suggested. 

However, I know from experience that 
such changes can be made successfully if 
the customers are properly sold on the 
fairness of the proposals, and if the 
amounts involved are reasonable. In 
some cases this can be accomplished only 
by a comprehensive rate program carried 
out over a period of years so as to mini- 
mize the impact of what would otherwise 
be a too drastic single shot adjustment. 

Thus, you should break away from out- 
moded rate inheritances and substitute 


new and modernized schedules which are 
more neatly in harmony with the costs 
and values associated with the various 
classes of business served. I suggest, for 
example, the possibility of some kind of 
a fixed charge in rates for space heating 
which will more nearly reflect the fixed 
annual costs in supplying that service. 

Consider also the merits of winter- 
summer rate differentials to promote the 
use of air conditioning by your regular 
residential and commercial customers 
who will not do a disappearing act with 
each drop in the price of fuel oil. Where 
you have serious electric power competi- 
tion, think about inclusion of a block of 
free gas in the fixed charge for spac 
heating, so as to encourage the addition 
of high load factor, cooking, water heat- 
ing and refrigeration business. 

Finally, how about optional seasonal 
billings which spread the cost of space 
heating over a full year, or even two 
years, so as to reduce the revenue fluctus- 
tions associated with unusual weather 
conditions ? 

As I stated before, it seems to me that 
every utility rate problem is an individual 
problem. But on a broad basis, you will 
do well to steer fairly close to Frank 
Newton’s fundamental criteria. Unless 
over-all earnings meet the test of ade- 
quacy and the level of class charges ra 
sonably conforms to class costs and the 
competitive value of the service, it is al 
most impossible to avoid a long-term de 
terioration in your financial condition and 
a consequent impairment in your ability 
to render good service to the public. 
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